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Highway Tax Legislation—Legislative action in 1955 
makes it clear that the states are willing to assume their 
share of the cost of an expanded highway program. 
Legislature in at least thirty-seven states thus far this 
year have acted to increase gasoline or special fuel tax 
rates, to raise registration fees or to authorize highway 
bond issues. Changes in gasoline and special fuel tax 
rates are shown in the following list: 


SPECIAL Fuet INCREASES 
(old and new rates (old and new rates 
in cents per gallon) in cents per gallon) 
\labama 6 -7 6 -7 
Connecticut 4 -6 
Georgia 
lowa f 6 
Kansas 
Maine 
Michigan 
Montana 
Nevada 
New York 
North Dakota 
Texas 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 4 —6 
*Subject to approval of the electorate. 
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Connecticut Sessions.—The regular 1955 session of the 
Connecticut legislature adjourned in June and was 
followed almost immediately by a special session to com- 
plete important unfinished business. A record high 
general fund appropriation act of about $300 million 
was approved—an increase of $40 million, over that of 
the previous biennium. The approved highway fund 
appropriation came to slightly less that $100 million. 
These figures do not include other special funds and a 
supplementary “baby budget.” Only new tax increase 
was a 2-cent rise in the gasoline tax. Several expiring 
temporary tax increases, however, were extended, and 
increases were authorized in tolls on the Merritt and 
Wilbur Cross Parkways. 

Other enactments included substantial increase in 
state aid to local schools; less stringent charges for care 
of patients in state mental hospitals and other institu- 
tions; extension of rent control until April, 1956; 
bonuses for Korean veterans in a maximum amount of 
$300, to be financed by a $20 million bond issue; exten- 
sion of the civil defense program; a major transfer of 
functions from county commissioners to the state with re- 
gard to neglected children; establishment of a state-wide, 
state operated adult probation system; approval of 
games of chance sponsored by religious and charitable 
organizations, subject to local referenda; state aid for 
shore-line erosion projects; state aid for gypsy moth 
control; and establishment of a primary election system 
for the first time, to replace the present system based 


solely on conventions and the caucus. The legislature 
authorized communities to form joint development and 
industrial commissions and to take other joint action; 
required that absentee voters secure their own ballots; 
increased maximum benefits under unemployment com- 
pensation to $35 per week; required cars to stop for a 
school bus from either direction; increased the penalty 
for littering highways; named the new $400 million 
expressway the “Connecticut Turnpike”; tightened the 
narcotic drug control laws and penalties; banned the 
sale of certain comic books; made parents liable for 
malicious damage done by their children; required that 
doors be removed from abandoned iceboxes; enacted 
a legal separation law as an alternative to divorce; ex- 
tended daylight saving through October; relieved broad- 
casters of liability for defamatory statements made over 
the air by non-employees, and passed over a variety of 
subjects to the Legislative Council to study. 

The special session approved a series of proposals to 
reform century-old legislative practices that had led to 
confusion and serious log jams, Action included initia- 
tion of three constitutional amendments that would (1) 
provide for annual sessions of the legislature, (2) give 
greater home rule to communities and eliminate hun- 
dreds of local laws now passed by the legislature, and 
(3) establish a commission to handle claims which 
must now pass through the legislature. In measures 
enacted into law the legislature set time limits on the 
handling of legislative bills; required that all fiscal 
bills be reported and printed at least two weeks before 
the date set for final adjournment; provided that a bill 
must be in the files for two days before passage; appro- 
priated funds for purchase of an electric roll-call device 
and a loud-speaker paging system; barred all persons 
from the legislative floor except legislators, their staff 
aides and the press; required that all bills be filed in 
triplicate; and provided that the Secretary of State may 
summon legislators to special sessions by mail rather 
than through sheriffs. 

Florida Legislation.—The regular 1955 session of the 
Florida legislature approved a record biennial general 
appropriations bill of $404 million—$385 million for 
operations and $19 million for construction. Also ap- 
proved were firm spending commitments for $22 million 
in separate measures, Minor revisions made in sales tax 
regulations are expected to realize $1.5 to $3 million 
annually. An additional $2 million is expected from 
enactments affecting the state’s share of totals at dog 
and horse tracks. 

Teacher pay scales were raised $200 annually across 
the board, and an additional $25 per instructional unit 
was provided for teaching materials. Local school author- 
ities were authorized to assign pupils to schools for 
which they are best adapted. Other legislation provided 
for ten dental and ten medical scholarships to Florida 
schools, worth $60,000 annually, as well as scholarship 
aid for nurses’ training. 

(Continued on page 200) 
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In these pages Meyer Kestnbaum, Chairman of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, summarizes the underlying principles and guide lines of the 
Commission’s report to the President of the United States, made to him at the 
end of June for transmittal to Congress. The Commission comprised twenty- 
five members—fifteen appointed by the President, five by the President of the 
Senate, and five by the Speaker of the House. Following Mr. Kestnbaum’s 
trenchant summary of the report as a whole, State Government presents certain 
hey excerpts from the report itself. 


To Strengthen Our Federal System 


A Summary of the Report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 


By Meyer KEsTNBAUM 


still one of the most impressive experiments 

in the art of government ever undertaken. 
The central problem remains the same today as in 
1787: how to combine national strength with local 
freedom and initiative. The continuing element of 
experiment lies in the necessity of adapting the sys- 
tem to the constantly changing conditions of the 
modern world. 

It may be the pragmatic genius of the American 
people that enabled us to come to the mid-twentieth 
century without having felt the need for an over- 
all reappraisal of the system. In any event, the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, ap- 
pointed in 1953, is the first official body to make an 
intensive study of the central feature of federalism: 
the relations between the National Government and 
the States and their political subdivisions. 

There were two basic motivations for the estab- 
lishment of the Commission. One was the feeling 
that our system might be growing top-heavy as a 
result of the concentration of too much responsibil- 
ity for government at the national level. The other 
was the conviction of public administrators and 
others professionally interested in government, that 
the haphazard complex of intergovernmental rela- 
tionships might be rendered more manageable after 
a thorough checkup. 

The inevitable effect of technical and economic 
change has been to focus increasing attention and 
responsibility on central government. Two world 
wars and an intervening depression within a thirty- 
year period had forced upon the national govern- 
ment the exercise of powers and the raising and 
spending of money on such a scale as to have altered 
greatly the historic balance between states and na- 
tion. However, the fact that state and local govern- 
ments reacted by strengthening their own opera- 


— 168 years the American federal system is 


tions and by seeking a reconsideration of national 
trends is proof of their continuing vitality. It is 
significant that much of the impetus for establish- 
ment of the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations came from Governors’ Conferences and 
other bodies concerned with the state and local 
levels of government. 

None of these organizations has done more to de- 
velop an understanding of the growing importance 
of intergovernmental relationships than the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. The Commission has 
benefited greatly from its publications and reports 
and from the active cooperation of officers and staff. 
As Chairman, I can testify also to the immense 
value of the contributions made by the Commission 
members with experience as Governors or in other 
state and local offices, to say nothing of the many 
others who served on the Commission’s ten Study 
and Advisory Committees. 


io CoMMISSION was directed “to study the proper 
role of the Federal Government in relation to the 
States and their political subdivisions” with a view 
to recommending proper allocations of responsibili- 
ties in the light of the fiscal and other capacities of 
the several levels of government. In order to carry 
out this mandate, the Commission found it neces- 
sary to direct certain suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to the national government and others to state 
and local governments. It recognized that the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a sound federal system 
must be shared by all elements in the system, in- 
cluding the people, who are the ultimate sovereign. 

In brief, the Commission urged upon the na- 
tional government the need for greater restraint in 
entering new fields or in expanding activities in 
areas traditionally within the scope of state and lo- 
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cal governments. Partly for this purpose and partly 
to increase the efficiency of interlevel relationships, 
the Commission recommended the establishment in 
the Executive Office of the President of a modest 
staff agency directed to pay continuing attention to 
problems in this field. It also recommended that, 
in dealing with states and their subdivisions, the 
national government should minimize controls or 
other arrangements that tend to curtail their auton- 
omy or freedom of action and should act affirma- 
tively to enhance their role. 

On the other hand, the Commission found an ur- 
gent need for action on the part of the states to 
increase their own capacity for meeting the needs 
of modern government. Specifically, it found a 
widespread need for modernization of state consti- 
tutions, better apportionment of state legislatures, 
more efficient organization of state administrations, 
better balanced state and local tax structures, and 
extension of a greater amount of home rule to prop- 
erly organized county and municipal governments. 

The Commission made some suggestions for im- 
mediate or early withdrawal or curtailment of cer- 
tain national activities and expressed the convic- 
tion that further action of this sort should be possi- 
ble as the states and national government pro- 
gressed in carrying out some of its basic recom- 
mendations. 


Te MEMBERSHIP Of the Commission, composed of 
United States Senators and Representatives, officials 
in the executive branch of the national govern- 
ment, present and former state and local officials, 
and private citizens, brought to its deliberations a 
variety of backgrounds that helped every member 
enlarge his concept of American federalism in ac- 
tion. Many members of the Commission testified 
that their outlook on important controversial issues 
had gradually been altered by the exchange of ideas 
and experience around the meeting table. The final 
report of the Commission represents more substan- 
tial agreement, both on general principles and spe- 
cific issues, than anyone would have thought possi- 
ble at the outset. 

The Commissions’ objective was to produce a 
balanced report that would recognize the impor- 
tance, capacities, and responsibilities of government 
at each of the several levels. All of the members 
were mindful of the paramount importance of 
maintaining a strong and effective national govern- 
ment able to sustain our position of leadership in 
the free world. All recognized that the national 
government must concern itself with the soundness 
of the national economy, and with the demonstra- 
tion of our basic concepts of liberty and the value 
of the individual. At the same time the Commis- 
sion recognized the importance of enhancing the 


citizen participation which has been nurtured by 
self-assertive, semi-autonomous state and local in- 
stitutions. 

The original deadline of March, 1954 for the 
Commission report was patently unrealistic. Even 
as the Commission approached its postponed dead- 
line of June 30, 1955, it realized that its task could 
well have continued indefinitely. The legitimate 
demands upon government and the conditions for 
meeting them change continually. Consequently, 
there. can never be a final study of intergovern- 
mental relations. There can only be periodic or 
continuing stock-taking followed by purposeful re- 
adjustments. The Commission’s report was pre- 
pared with this in mind. 

The report is divided into two distinct parts. In 
Part I, the Commission sought to assess the basic 
forces and principles that have influenced the de- 
velopment of our federal system since 1787 and to 
establish some guidelines for the future course of 
intergovernmental relations. In Part II, the Com- 
mission reviewed intergovernmental relationships 
in each of twelve broad fields, such as Agriculture, 
Health, Welfare, Education, and Employment Se- 
curity, in which grants-in-aid play an important 
role. 

While application of the principles developed in 
Part I enabled the members of the Commission to 
reach agreement on most of their recommendations 
for grant programs, there were naturally more dis- 
sents and qualifying views expressed in Part II. 
Different interpretations of the facts as well as dif- 
ferent philosophical attitudes necessarily led to dif- 
ferent conclusions about such matters as federal aid 
to education and the method of financing highway 
construction. 


Commission's recommendations on the future 
course of intergovernmental relations flow logically 
from its study of the history of the division of pow- 
ers between the nation and the states. The Com- 
mission found confirmation for the belief that de- 
spite great changes in the world, our federal system 
is sound and flexible enough to serve the country 
indefinitely. The problem is one of understanding 
and adaptation. All members of the Commission 
recognized that federalism must be dynamic. It 
cannot be maintained by dividing responsibilities 
neatly and permanently between the national and 
state governments. As the Commission observed in 
the Introduction: ‘““The National Government and 
the States should be regarded not as competitors 
for authority but as two levels of government co- 
operating with or complementing each other in 
meeting the growing demands on both.” 

The importance of state and local government 
was underscored by the fact that the normal peace- 
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time activities of these governments have been ex- 
panding more rapidly than those of the national 
government. This is particularly reassuring in view 
of Supreme Court decisions that tend more and 
more to let the policy-making authorities of the na- 
tional government fix the boundaries of national ac- 
tion. Relaxation of judicial controls impelled sev- 
eral members of the Commission to express their 
concern in footnotes. All the members of the Com- 
mission joined in expressing the view that this de- 
velopment makes it more necessary than ever for 
citizens and officials alike to assume more responsi- 
bility for maintaining the integrity and soundness 
of constitutional government. In the words of the 
report: “The preservation and strengthening of our 
federal system depend in the last analysis on the 
self-restraint and responsibility, as well as the wis- 
dom, of our actions as citizens.” 


le MEMBERS of the Commission completed their 
work firmly convinced that the advantages of this 
system so far outweigh those of a highly centralized 
government that we are warranted in making “ev- 
ery effort to preserve and strengthen its existence.” 
The flexibility of our system enhances its ability to 
deal with crises and new conditions, while its in- 
herent decentralization helps to maintain the prin- 
ciple of consent and to facilitate citizen participa- 
tion. 

The future of the federal system rests where in 
truth it has always rested, in the hands of the peo- 
ple and their officials at the several levels of govern- 
ment. That future depends mainly on the way in 
which the people and their agents discharge their 
responsibilities from year to year. 

The report points out that the federal principle 
may be undermined or lost either by overuse or 
misuse of national authority or by nonuse of state 
and local authority. Overuse or misuse of national 
authority can be avoided by exercising restraint 
and wisdom. Nonuse and consequent erosion of 
state and local authority can best be avoided by 
making state and local governments so effective 
that they are able to respond to needs at least as 
promptly as the national government. 

The Commission became convinced that Wash- 
ington’s share in domestic government will be 
measured largely by how much the state and local 
governments do themselves and how much they 
leave to Washington by default. Members of the 
Commission, including those with gubernatorial 
experience, pointed out that the possibility of re- 
turning certain functions to the states or of 
strengthening others at the state and local levels 
depends mainly upon the readiness of the states to 
perform them. The Commission concluded that, at 
least to a considerable extent, it is within the power 


of the states themselves to determine whether their 
future role shall expand or diminish. 


| for specific ways in which state and local 
governments can qualify for larger responsibilities, 
the Commission found much that was encouraging 
in the work of the Council of State Governments 
and in the record already made in many states and 
communities. There is, therefore, nothing essen- 
tially new in the Commission’s suggestion for an 
agenda for strengthening the states, but the Com- 
mission did feel that this agenda was more urgent 
than many people had supposed. It observed that 
“many good citizens and well-intentioned groups 
that respond readily to an appeal to improve the 
efficiency of the National Government have not 
shown an equal interest in similar proposals for im- 
proving and strengthening State government.” Con- 
sequently the Commission suggested that it may be 
time to concentrate on a nationwide, state-by-state 
examination of state constitutions, state legislatures 
and administrations, state tax systems, interstate co- 
operation, and the network of local governments 
through which many of the responsibilities of the 
states are discharged. 

The Commission did not attempt to review all of 
the possible elements in a program for strengthen- 
ing the States that might emerge from such an ex- 
amination. It did, however, highlight a number of 
matters. 

It appeared from the Commission’s studies that 
some weaknesses at the state level result from fail- 
ure to apply fundamental principles of our Ameri- 
can system of government: (1) all constitutions 
ought, like the Constitution of the United States, 
to deal with fundamentals and not with the details 
of governmental organization and power; (2) legis- 
lative bodies should be fairly representative of the 
people as a whole so that every important segment 
of the community can be heard in the making of 
public policy; (3) the executive branch should be 
so organized that the Chief Executive can be held 
responsible for the way the laws are executed and 
services performed; and (4) so far as possible, self- 
government should be extended to the people in 
their local communities. 

Most Americans would doubtless accept these 
principles in theory. But in practice they are sel- 
dom applied consistently by our state governments. 
In a real sense, therefore, what is required to make 
the state governments more nearly adequate to 
modern needs is to make them conform more closely 
to these first principles. 

Whereas the United States Constitution was de- 
liberately designed to facilitate action by a strong 
national government, most of the state constitu- 
tions, by successive revisions and amendments, have 
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become compendiums of self-imposed constitu- 
tional limitations that make it unnecessarily diffi- 
cult for the state and local governments to meet the 
modern needs of their citizens. Again and again in 
its study of federal programs in fields that might be 
considered appropriate for state and local action, 
the Commission was confronted by the plea that 
federal intervention was necessary because of limi- 
tations imposed upon the states by their own con- 
stitutions. The Commission, therefore, found “a 
very real and pressing need for the States to im- 
prove their constitutions.” 

The Commission was particularly concerned over 
the results of widespread under-representation of 
urban communities in State legislatures. It con- 
cluded that legislative neglect of these communities 
has been an important factor in leading “more and 
more people to look to Washington for more and 
more of the services and controls they desire.” 
There is reason to believe that this trend will con- 
tinue until many states take energetic action to re- 
adjust legislative representation to the current dis- 
tribution of population. The Commission pointed 
out that “the same shift of population which has re- 
sulted in State legislatures becoming less represen- 
tative of urban areas has had the effect of making 
the United States Senate more representative of 
these areas, because Senators, elected at large, must 
depend heavily upon urban voters, even in pre- 
dominantly rural States.” 

The Commission found that the effectiveness of 
state government was impaired not only by unduly 
limited and poorly representative legislatures but 
also by constitutionally weak and uncoordinated 
state administrations. Effects of weakness in a 
state’s executive branch seem to be accentuated by 
certain aspects of federal-state relations. Complaints 
came from a number of states that grant-aided pro- 
grams tended to be conducted without proper re- 
gard to over-all fiscal and administrative policies 
of the state governments. A tendency was noted for 
“groups of professional administrators in a single, 
specialized field, working at National, State and lo- 
cal levels, to become a more or less independent 
government of their own, organized vertically and 
substantially independent of other State agencies.” 
It was noteworthy that there were few complaints 
from states with fairly strong gubernatorial powers, 
and modern budget and other staff services, 


Tes Commission found that it could not appraise 
federal-state relations and the feasibility of in- 
creased state responsibility without looking rather 
carefully at State-local relations and the structure 
of local government. Many of the important re- 
sponsibilities that are constitutionally vested in the 
states are, or can best be, discharged by local gov- 


ernments. Many of the complexities in intergov- 
ernmental relationships stem from the fact that 
many of the 109,000 separate, local governmental 
units in the United States have neither the size, the 
resources, nor the legal powers needed for effective 
self-government. Some of the more pressing de- 
mands for federal aid can be traced to the inability 
of many existing units of local government to con- 
duct or finance important services without outside 
direction and assistance—which they are not obtain- 
ing from their own states. This is especially true in 
metropolitan areas, described by the Commission’s 
Advisory Committee on Local Government as “the 
most important focal points for intergovernmental 
relations.” 

The Commission could not undertake to tell the 
states how to deal with their local governments. It 
did point out, as had the Committee on State-Local 
Relations of the Council of State Governments 
some years ago, that there was a need for vigorous 
state leadership to achieve genuine home rule for a 
smaller number of better organized local govern- 
ments. 


As FOR THE special problems of metropolitan 
areas, the Commission observed: “The time is long 
overdue for an intensive nationwide study of gov- 
ernmental areas with special attention to metro- 
politan communities. The study should engage the 
cooperation of National, State, and local govern- 
ments, as well as universities, private foundations, 
and civic agencies. Political invention in this field 
is greatly needed.” 

The Commission’s studies of civil defense and 
urban vulnerability and of housing and urban re- 
newal revealed the urgent need for better planning 
and more effective coordination of governmental 
activities in metropolitan areas. The Commission 
specifically recommended “that States and munici- 
palities give increased attention to unifying their 
community services through the creation of metro- 
politan planning authorities to deal with problems 
related to urban affairs” and urged the states to 
provide financial and technical assistance wherever 
necessary. More effective metropolitan area plan- 
ning backed up by better organization of govern- 
ments in metropolitan areas would simplify federal- 
state-local relations and cooperative arrangements 
in many fields. 

The Commission noted a revival of county gov- 
ernment and an increasing recognition of its im- 
portance, both in rural and in metropolitan areas. 
It pointed out that the county is commonly used as 
a basis for administering a number of important 
federal programs. At the same time, municipal- 
type functions are being transferred to many coun- 
ties from municipalities with inadequate area and 
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resources. The conclusion was reached that mod- 
ernization and strengthening of county government 
would advance the cause of local self-government 
and “take some of the load off State administration 
and simplify the task of administering National 
programs based upon the counties.” 


A GREAT DEAL of study was devoted to the prob- 
lem of financing the several levels of government. 
The Commission recognized that the power to gov- 
ern is heavily dependent upon the power to obtain 
adequate revenues and that under modern eco- 
nomic conditions the national government has a 
distinct advantage in its ability to levy on the total 
resources of the nation. Any strategy for maintain- 
ing the vigor of the state and local elements must 
consider what can be done to strengthen their finan- 
cial base. 

It would be comforting to say we could divide up 
tax sources so that each level could pay its way with 
little or no overlapping taxation. A hardheaded 
analysis indicates, however, that while greater sepa- 
ration of tax sources is a goal worth working to- 
ward, anything approaching complete separation 
would be impracticable and positively harmful. 
The Commission pointed out that some overlap- 
ping of tax sources enables the governments at dif- 
ferent levels to maintain “more balanced and stable 
tax structures than would be possible if each level 
were limited to fewer types of taxes.” On the other 
hand, full tax separation would tend to leave the 
ultimate determination of tax policy for the whole 
country to the federal government and thus deny 
the states the right to determine their own tax 
structures. Moreover, the Commission found that 
disadvantages of overlapping can be substantially 
mitigated by more cooperative arrangements be- 
tween governments and by various arrangements 
for greater tax coordination. 

The Commission recognized the inevitably de- 
pressing effect of the current high level of federal 
taxation upon the fiscal capacities of state and local 
governments. Substantial reduction in the level of 
federal taxation and expenditures could do more 
for the fiscal capacity of state and local governments 
than anything else. And in such a reduction lies 
the best chance of reducing tax overlapping, since 
it would then be possible to consider the full repeal 
of certain taxes. 

One of the Commission’s most detailed studies 
was made by the Study Committee on Payments in 
Lieu of Taxes and Shared Revenues. The Commis- 
sion recognized that tax immunity of federal prop- 
erty has weakened many local governments. The 
Study Committee’s report was offered as a basis 
upon which Congress may “build a sound program 
of payments in lieu of taxes on federal properties 


and make such adjustments in shared revenue ar- 
rangements as may be needed.” At the same time, 
the Commission called attention to the need for 
comparable state payments-in-lieu for the benefit of 
municipalities and counties. 

Fortunately, the states generally do not need to 
wait for action in Washington to strengthen their 
own fiscal position and that of their local units. 
The Commission’s studies make it clear that most 
states could, if they would, tap substantial unused 
revenue sources. The fiscal problems of many state 
and local governments are compounded by self- 
imposed constitutional and statutory limitations. 
These governments have limited their taxing and 
borrowing powers and earmarked revenues for spe- 
cific purposes in ways that defeat fiscal flexibility 
and deprive legislatures and executives of budget- 
ary control. 

Inhibitions on full employment of the fiscal po- 
tentiality of state and local governments have com- 
plicated the issues in such controversies as that 
over federal aid for education. The truth is that 
the actual economic capacity of states and localities 
can never be determined until many of them un- 
lock their own legal shackles. 

The Commission, therefore, expressed the opin- 
ion “that each State should undertake a searching 
reappraisal of its fiscal policies, including the con- 
stitutional and statutory limitations on its taxation 
and borrowing activities, the limitations on the fis- 
cal powers of local governments, the system of prop- 
erty tax administration, and the financial aids it is 
providing its subdivisions.” 


Bauzevens in the durability and improvability, if 
not the perfectibility, of state and local govern- 
ments, the Commission devoted much of its atten- 
tion to methods of enhancing their substantive role. 
After a careful review of the history of the system, 
the Commission unanimously accepted this general 
statement on the principles that should be observed 
in allocating governmental activities and responsi- 
bilities: “Assuming efficient and responsible govern- 
ment at all levels—National, State, and local—we 
should seek to divide our civic responsibilities so 
that we— 

“Leave to private initiative all the functions that 
citizens can perform privately; use the level of gov- 
ernment closest to the community for all public 
functions it can handle; utilize cooperative inter- 
governmental arrangements where appropriate to 
attain economical performance and popular ap- 
proval; reserve National action for residual partici- 
pation where State and local governments are not 
fully adequate, and for the continuing responsibili- 
ties that only the National Government can under- 
take.” 
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Bia MEANING Of this broad declaration of faith in 
state, local, and private activity is spelled out in the 
Commission’s report with standards for testing pro- 
posals affecting the division of governmental re- 
sponsibilities. The first and most obvious rule is 
one stated earlier: that the national government 
should exercise self-restraint in determining whether 
or not to act where state or local governments may 
have some competence. A corollary is that if na- 
tional action is desirable it should take the form 
that will least infringe on the area of state and local 
action. In general, therefore, the Commission ex- 
pressed a preference for joint action over direct, ex- 
clusive, national performance of a given function 
when there is a reasonable choice between the two. 
Although recognizing that “there is a risk that State 
participation in joint schemes, while bolstering the 
States as going organizations, may induce habits of 
subordination and deference to external initiative 
and guidance,” the Commission concluded that “In 
the long run this risk is less serious for the States 
than the effects of being bypassed.” 

These principles apply, although in somewhat 
different ways, both to regulatory and to service ac- 
tivities. In regulation, they lead to the conclusion 
that national laws should not be assumed to pre- 
empt any field against state action unless the intent 
is clearly stated, and that exercise of national power 
should not “bar State action on the same subject 
unless there is positive inconsistency.” These prin- 
ciples also call for various forms of administrative 
cooperation between national and state regulatory 
agencies under parallel or related national and 
state laws. The Commission believes there is room 
for considerably expanded use of such devices as 
joint boards representing agencies on two levels, 
joint hearings, joint action in drafting regulations 
under national law, joint inspections, and inter- 
level exchanges of personnel and information. 
These arrangements can have several beneficial ef- 
fects. They give the states an opportunity to influ- 
ence the administration of national policies in 
which the states have some direct interest. They 
tend to invigorate administrative agencies of the 
state governments while reducing administrative 
burdens on the national government. And they fa- 
cilitate automatic coordination of national and 
state regulatory action and thus minimize incon- 
venience to private interests being regulated by two 
levels of government. 

The Commission was impressed by the virtually 
universal approbation accorded to the great variety 
of services-in-aid, including much technical and 
professional assistance, that pass between the na- 
tional government and state and local governments. 
Many of these services are incidental to the cooper- 
ative relationships described above. This aspect of 


cooperative federalism has helped States, counties, 
and municipalities to do better and more effective 
jobs in law enforcement, milk inspection, building 
codes, personnel training, and scores of other activ- 
ities. The mere assembling of certain kinds of in- 
formation in a central place can be a very valuable 
service to all levels of government. As an example, 
the Commission noted the work of the Govern- 
ments Division of the Census Bureau. It agreed 
with its Advisory Committee on Local Government 
that more emphasis should be put on many of these 
services-in-aid. 


Prsstiiansiin grants-in-aid bear some resemblances 
to services-in-aid they differ from them in impor- 
tant ways and raise important policy questions to 
which the Commission devoted a great deal of at- 
tention. There is an unfortunate tendency to think 
of federal-state relations in terms primarily of 
grants-in-aid. These grants have, of course, become 
an important feature of American government. 
What has already been said, however, indicates 
that they are only one of many aspects of the co- 
operative system of federal-state-local relationships 
that has grown up under our Constitution. The 
Commission, therefore, studied the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem not in isolation but in relation to these other 
forms of interlevel dealings. 

The grant-in-aid is sometimes spoken of as if it 
were essentially a centralizing device by which the 
national government “invades” the proper sphere 
of state and local government. There is no denying 
the centralizing potentialities in the use of federal 
money to induce state and local governments to 
carry out particular programs in particular ways. 
However, the grant-in-aid system can be and is an 
effective method of achieving decentralization when 
it is used to enable state and local governments to 
perform services that would otherwise be per- 
formed directly by the national government. 

The Commission studied grants-in-aid to see how 
they can be limited to legitimate national objec- 
tives and handled so as to strengthen rather than 
weaken state and local government. With these pur- 
poses in mind it considered such drastic proposals 
as substitution of so-called block grants for the tra- 
ditional conditional grants for carefully specified 
purposes. It also considered the possible merits of 
a system of subsidies designed to equalize the ca- 
pacity of the poorer states to provide governmen- 
tal services. The Commission concluded that the 
recent trend toward including equalizing factors in 
grant formulas can well be extended, but it would 
not be good business for the federal government, 
nor would it meet the ultimate need for strength- 
ening state and local institutions, to depart radi- 
cally from specific conditional grants. The Com- 
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mission did agree that in some instances both na- 
tional objectives and state autonomy would be bet- 
ter served by less narrow definition of program ob- 
jectives, by greater flexibility in the permissible use 
of funds, and by less rigid legal and administrative 
controls. 

In determining whether or not a grant-in-aid is 
the best approach to a given objective, it is neces- 
sary to compare it with direct national action on 
the one hand and with any other possible form of 
national-state cooperation on the other. While 
there are situations where direct national action 
is to be preferred, the Commission tended to 
favor the grant-in-aid over “a direct National pro- 
gram which would give the States no role whatso- 
ever.” 
~ In reviewing the well established grants-in-aid, 
the Commission applied its criteria for the alloca- 
tion of responsibilities among the levels of govern- 
ment somewhat less rigidly than it would for a pro- 
posed new grant. But it identified some grants that 
could be dropped or tapered off and pointed out 
that old programs should be kept under constant 
scrutiny to conform to sound principle and good 
practice. It insisted that all proposals for future 
programs should be analyzed to determine their 
probable effect on the federal system. 


Te Commission felt that a common failure to 
give proper attention to the intergovernmental im- 
plications of policy and administrative decisions has 
led to many of the past mistakes in the handling 
not only of grants-in-aid but also of other matters. 
This failure results naturally from the preoccupa- 
tion of policy makers and administrators with spe- 
cific functions rather than with the machinery of 
government. No single device will guarantee that 
due consideration will be given hereafter to these 
matters, but the Commission came to the conclu- 
sion that it would help if the importance of inter- 
level relationships were given more explicit recog- 
nition in the organization of the executive branch 
of the national government. 

It made a number of suggestions to this end, the 
most important of which is that there should be a 
Special Assistant in the Executive Office of the 
President, with a small staff and an Advisory 
Board on Intergovernmental Relations, to serve as 
a permanent center for over-all attention to na- 
tional-state-local relations. It suggested that the 
Advisory Board be appointed by the President 
“after such consultation as he deemed appropriate 
with associations that represent various levels.” 

The primary responsibility of this staff agency 
“would be to advance a strategic sense of federal 
relations in the formulative stages of many types of 


legislation and administrative action.” It is hoped 
that this arrangement would help the national gov- 
ernment exercise that greater restraint with respect 
to undertakings affecting states and localities which 
the Commission feels is important to the survival 
of a genuine federal system. While giving assistance 
to policy makers facing immediate decisions, the 
agency should be in a position to carry out or 
stimulate further studies on subjects that this Com- 
mission was able barely to open up. It might, for 
example, “facilitate the further development of the 
kind of guidelines for determining the conditions 
and circumstances justifying National action” that 
are outlined in the report. It should also cooperate 
with other agencies, private and public, that may 
be studying such specific problems as those found 
in metropolitan areas. 


a of space make it impossible to cover 
in any detail the suggestions and recommendations 
in the twelve chapters dealing with the major 
grant-in-aid programs. The general tenor of the 
recommendations in these chapters is summarized 
about as succinctly as possible in the following 
paragraph from the report: “The Commission’s ap- 
proach was not calculated to, and in fact did not, 
produce findings and recommendations pointing 
uniformly in any one direction. In some areas, for 
example in welfare and in certain phases of agri- 
culture, its recommendations call for a relative in- 
crease in State and local responsibilities. In other 
fields, notably civil defense, the direction is toward 
increased National responsibility. In still others, 
including civil aviation and housing, the Commis- 
sion’s findings generally support the existing divi- 
sion of responsibilities, at least for the immediate 
future.” 

The Commission hopes the Congress will find 
that the recommendations regarding specific grant 
programs are helpful as legislation affecting them 
is considered. The Commission is conscious, how- 
ever, that the breadth and variety of the subjects it ‘ 
was required to study made it impossible to go into 
the facts of every functional field. While its mem- 
bers could not agree unanimously on all its conclu- 
sions, there was general agreement that the method 
of approach to grants-in-aid was sound. In the long 
run the value of the work of the Commision will 
depend less upon the extent to which its recom- 
mendations on grants are carried out than upon the 
extent to which citizens and policy makers and ad- 
ministrators at all levels of government apply the 
basic principles enunciated in the report and use 
the standards, guidelines, and procedures suggested 
for the future management of intergovernmental 
relationships. 
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The following excerpts from the Report of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations* comprise four of its seventeen chapters: “The Role of the 


States,” “Education,” “Highways,” and “Welfare.” The chapters as presented 
here are complete except for a few minor deletions, indicated in the texts, of 
passages referring to other parts of the report. 


The Role of the States' 


the general principle that the National Gov- 

ernment should act only where the States 
would be incompetent to act, or where action by 
the individual States might be injurious to the 
harmony of the United States. The changes in our 
society reviewed in the preceding chapter § have 
deeply influenced the application of this principle, 
but have not affected its validity. 

The success of our federal system thus depends in 
large measure upon the performance of the States. 
They have the primary responsibility for all gov- 
ernment below the National level. The States and 
their subdivisions bear directly more than two- 
thirds of the growing fiscal burdens of domestic 
government. In recent years their activities have 
been increasing faster than the nondefense activi- 
ties of the National Government. 

Some activities of government are of such a na- 
ture that only the National Government is compe- 
tent to perform them. By and large, however, the 
ability of the States to perform governmental activi- 
ties is flexible, depending in part on the nature of 
the activity, and in part on the way in which the 
States and local governments organize and utilize 


Te AMERICAN federal system was founded on 


* The members of the Commission were: (appointed by 
the President of the United States) Meyer KresTNBAUM, 
Chairman; ALFrep E. Vice Chairman; 
LIAM ANDERSON, LAWRENCE A. APPLEY, JOHN S. BATTLE, 
Joun E. Burton, Marion B. Fotsom, CHARLES HENDER- 
son, OveTa Hossy, Sam H. Jones, CLARK Kerr, 
Atice K. Leopotp, VAL PETERSON, ALLAN SHIVERS, DAN 
THORNTON; (appointed by the President of the Senate) 
Husert H. Humpurey, ALAN WAYNE Morse, An- 
DREW F. SCHOEPPEL, JOHN M, BuTLER; (appointed by the 
Speaker of the House) JoHN D. DINGELL, Brooks Hays, 
James I. C. OsTEerTaG, ANGIER L. 
Goopwin. Supplementary statements or dissents of in- 
dividual members for the chapters reproduced here are 
carried in the footnotes, as in the Report. In addition to 
such statements in other chapters, the full document in- 
cludes a general dissent to the Report by Senator Morse 
and a statement by Congressman Dingell disassociating 
himself from the Report as a whole, without indicating 
approval or disapproval of it, except in a few instances 
where he had indicated specific dissents. 

§ “Evolution of the American Federal System.” 


their governmental resources. Even where a vital 
national interest requires National action, the initi- 
ative, energy, and competence of State and local 
governments may help to determine whether the 
National role is to be minor or major, cooperative 
or dominant. There is, therefore, a direct relation- 
ship between the ability of the States to perform 
their functions adequately and the duty of this 
Commission “to study the proper role of the Nation- 
al Government in relation to the States and their 
political subdivisions.” 

To be sure, under our constitutional system as 
currently interpreted, the National Government 
can, if it wills, undertake to perform certain activi- 
ties regardless of the competence of the States to 
perform them. This makes it even more important 
to develop the capacity of the States to handle a 
larger share of the total task of government. It 
means also that the National Government has a re- 
sponsibility on its part to leave room for and not to 
frustrate such development. 

The strengthening of State and local govern- 
ments is essentially a task for the States themselves. 
Thomas Jefferson observed that the only way in 
which the States can erect a barrier against the ex- 
tension of National power into areas within their 
proper sphere is “to strengthen the State govern- 
ments, and as this cannot be done by any change in 
the Federal constitution * * * it must be done by 
the States themselves * * *.” He explained: “The 
only barrier in their power is a wise government. A 
weak one will lose ground in every contest.” ! 

There is a growing knowledge and understand- 
ing of the means available to strengthen State and 
local governments. For example, the Council of 
State Governments, an organization founded and 
supported by the States, has called upon them to 
revise their constitutions, to modernize their legis- 
lative processes and procedures, to reorganize their 
executive branches, to make more extensive use of 
interstate compacts and other methods of interstate 
cooperation, to reorganize their tax systems, to 


+ Chapter 2 of the Report. 


1 Letter to Archibald Stuart, Dec. 23, 1791, The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, ed. Paul L. Ford, New York, 1892, vol. V, 
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maintain adequate’ planning and resource agencies, 


and to extend home rule to their political sub- 


divisions. 
State Constitutions 


Early in its study, the Commission was confronted 
with the fact that many State constitutions restrict 
the scope, effectiveness, and adaptability of State 
and local action. These self-imposed constitutional 
limitations make it difficult for many States to per- 
form all of the services their citizens require, and 
consequently have frequently been the underlying 
cause of State and municipal pleas for Federal as- 
sistance. 

It is significant that the Constitution prepared by 
the Founding Fathers, with its broad grants of au- 
thority and avoidance of legislative detail, has with- 
stood the test of time far better than the constitu- 
tions later adopted by the States. A due regard for 
the need for stability in government requires ad- 
herence to basic constitutional principles until 
strong and persistent public policy requires a 
change. A dynamic society requires a constant re- 
view of legislative detail to meet changing condi- 
tions and circumstances. 

The Commission finds a very real and pressing 
need for the States to improve their constitutions. 
A number of States recently have taken energetic 
action to rewrite outmoded charters. In these States 
this action has been regarded as a first step in the 
program to achieve the flexibility required to meet 
the modern needs of their citizens. 


The State Legislature 


ha the early history of our country, State legisla- 
tures were the most powerful and influential instru- 
ments of government in the Nation. It was to them 
that the average citizen looked primarily for initia- 
tive and wisdom in the formulation of public policy 
on domestic issues. They overshadowed the other 
branches of State government. In power and influ- 
ence they are no longer as dominant as they were, 
partly because of the ascendancy of the National 
Government, partly because of the increased influ- 
ence of the State executive, but primarily because 
they have not found effective solutions to problems 
that become more chronic and more difficult to 
cope with in a rapidly changing society. 


Importance of Reapportionment 


One of these problems is to maintain an equitable 
system of representation. In a majority of States, 
city dwellers outnumber the citizens of rural areas. 
Yet in most States the rural voters are overwhelm- 
ingly in control of one legislative house, and over- 
weighted if not dominant in the other. 

In a majority of State constitutions, population is 


the sole or principal basis of representation in both 
houses. But this basis is in many cases modified, at 
least for one house, by provision for a certain mini- 
mum or maximum number of representatives per 
county or other district. As cities have grown more 
rapidly than rural areas, these systems of apportion- 
ment have tended to create an increasing imbalance 
in legislative representation in favor of rural areas. 

The constitutions of 43 States call for some reap- 
portionment in at least one house as often as every 
10 years. In nearly half of these States, reapportion- 
ment lags behind schedule. Ten States provide for 
reapportionment of one or both houses by some 
agency other than the legislature, either initially or 
in case the legislature fails to act. In these States, 
some reapportionment takes place on schedule—a 
fact worthy of study by States whose legislatures 
have been reluctant to obey the constitutional man- 
date to reapportion themselves. 

Revising an outmoded pattern of representation 
is, to be sure, a difficult act for a legislative body, 
each of whose members has a vested interest in the 
status quo. Many States would need a constitutional 
amendment to redistrict, for at least one house, as 
well as legislation to carry out the constitutional 
intent of periodic reapportionment. Since both re- 
quire action by the legislature, except in States 
where they may be initiated by petition, a heavy 
premium is placed upon the farsightedness of legis- 
lators and upon the willingness of citizens to recon- 
cile their special interests with the general good. 

Reapportionment should not be thought of sole- 
ly in terms of a conflict of interest between urban 
and rural areas. In the long run, the interests of all 
in an equitable system of representation that will 
strengthen State government is far more important 
than any temporary advantage to an area enjoying 
over-representation. 

The problem of reapportionment is important in 
the area of study of this Commission because legis- 
lative neglect of urban communities has led more 
and more people to look to Washington for more 
and more of the services and controls they desire. 
One of the study reports prepared for the Commis- 
sion makes this very clear: 

If states do not give cities their rightful allocation of 
seats in the legislature, the tendency will be toward 
direct Federal-municipal dealings. These began in earn- 
est in the early days of the depression. There is only one 
way to avoid this in the future. It is for the states to take 
an interest in urban problems, in metropolitan govern- 
ment, in city needs. If they do not do this, the cities will 
find a path to Washington as they did before, and this 
time it may be permanent, with the ultimate result that 
there may be a new government arrangement that will 
break down the constitutional pattern which has worked 
so well up to now. 

One result of State neglect of the reapportion- . 
ment problem is that urban governments have by- 
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passed the States and made direct cooperative ar- 
rangements with the National Government in such 
fields as housing and urban development, airports, 
and defense community facilities. Although neces- 
sary in some cases, the multiplication of National- 
local relationships tends to weaken the State’s 
proper control over its own policies and its authori- 
ty over its own political subdivisions. 

Paradoxically enough, the interests of urban areas 
are often more effectively represented in the Na- 
tional legislature than in their own State legisla- 
tures. Originally there was no substantial difference 
between the representativeness of Congress and of 
State legislatures, but history and population. shifts 
have affected these bodies differently. Reapportion- 
ment in the House of Representatives has occurred 
after nearly every census; since 1929 it has been 
automatic. The same shift of population which has 
resulted in State legislatures becoming less repre- 
sentative of urban areas has had the effect of mak- 
ing the United States Senate more representative of 
these areas, because Senators, elected at large, must 
depend heavily upon urban voters, even in pre- 
dominantly rural States. 

For these and other reasons, the Commission has 
come to the conclusion that the more the role of the 
States in our system is emphasized, the more im- 
portant it is that the State legislatures be reason- 
ably representative of all the people. This conclu- 
sion is in line with the view of the Commission’s 
Advisory Committee on Local Government that the 
States could help “to minimize the pressure for 
greater centralization or greater Federal participa- 
tion in State and local affairs,” by making sure that 
representation in their legislatures is “on a fair and 
equitable basis.” 


The Need for Flexibility 


In addition to reapportionment, there are a num- 
ber of other measures that would enable State legis- 
latures to become more effective instruments of 
policy formation. In this age of rapid change, legis- 
lative bodies are called upon to deal with an in- 
creasing number of complex and technical issues. 
Most State legislatures are not, however, in a posi- 
tion to give the time and study that many of these 
issues should have. Most of the States impose con- 
stitutional limitations on the frequency and length 
of sessions. Only ten State constitutions provide for 
annual sessions and several of those limit every 
other session to fiscal matters. The low pay of most 
legislators and their inadequate physical and staff 
arrangements accentuate the effect of limited ses- 
sions. 

There is a discernible movement to correct these 
conditions. A few States have recently provided for 
annual sessions, at least for action on the budget. 


More than two-thirds of the legislatures have 
equipped themselves with legislative councils to de- 
velop objective information as a basis for policy 
decisions. A smaller number of States have reor- 
ganized their committee systems and revised their 
rules. Legislative pay is improving, though slowly 
and moderately. 

Perhaps the chief obstacles to legislative flexibili- 
ty are those created by over-detailed provisions of 
State constitutions, designed to correct specific ac- 
tions of past legislative sessions. Some of these pro- 
visions rigidly prohibit certain forms of legislative 
action; others contain elaborate restrictions and 
prescriptions of an essentially statutory nature. 
Some of them attempt to regulate in detail such 
rapidly changing or technical matters as the powers 
of corporations, the routes of the State highway sys- 
tem, and the conduct of State and county adminis- 
tration. Some interfere with the full use of modern 
tools of budgeting, accounting, auditing, and per- 
sonnel administration. 

In a number of States, the constitution earmarks 
so high a proportion of the tax revenues that the 
legislature’s power to appropriate money applies to 
less than half of the State’s expenditures. This tends 
to undermine the principle of responsible represen- 
tative government and limits the ability of the 
legislators to adapt the spending policies of the 
State to changing needs and conditions. . . . 

It is abundantly clear that restrictions and limi- 
tations of the type described have engendered at 
least as many errors and excesses as they have pre- 
vented. Removing these limitations would be an: 
important step toward strengthening State govern- 
ment. 


The State Executive 


Fe AMERICAN system of separation of powers 
works best when all branches of government are 
strong, energetic, and responsible. Men of such 
diverse points of view as John Adams, Alexander 
Hamilton, and Thomas Jefferson recognized that 
the successful operation of a government based on 
the separation of powers depends on provision for 
adequate executive authority as well as for a repre- 
sentative legislature and an independent judiciary. 
Jefferson saw the need for a governor bearing the 
“whole weight” of executive responsibility. Hamil- 
ton insisted that “Energy in the executive is a lead- 
ing character in the definition of good govern- 
ment.” Adams looked upon a strong, independent 
executive as “the natural friend of the people,” the 
chief defender of their rights and liberties. 

Today, few States have an adequate executive 
branch headed by a governor who can be held gen- 
erally accountable tor executing and administering 
the laws of the State. State constitutions provide in 
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principle for three equal branches of government, 
but most of these constitutions and numerous laws 
based on them include provisions that tend to un- 
dermine this principle. Early fears of royal gover- 
nors and the natural preference for the legislative 
bodies that had spoken for the colonies in their 
contests with the crown have left their mark on the 
development of the State executive. The growth of 
State functions in the last half century and the in- 
creasing importance of National-State cooperative 
relations have created the need for a governor who 
is in a position to provide executive direction to the 
State's business, and to see to it that grant-aided 
programs dovetail with other State programs and 
operate under State supervision. 


Limitations on the Power of the Governor 


Typically, though not universally, the governor 
is the nominal chief of a sprawling State adminis- 
tration consisting of scores of separate departments, 
commissions, and agencies. Department heads, many 
of them boards or commissions, are often selected 
or appointed for long or overlapping terms. This 
enables them to be more or less independent of 
normal executive controls. Still other agency heads 
may be separately elected, or may be appointed by 
the legislature or by someone other than the gover- 
nor. In most States, the governor’s removal power 
over many of his “subordinates” is so restricted 
that it is of little value as a tool of administrative 
control. Few governors have been supplied with 
modern staff agencies and tools of management ade- 
quate to the administrative responsibility presumed 
to be vested in them. Furthermore, constitutional 
limitations on tenure frequently weaken their lead- 
ership in policy and administration. More than 
one-third of our governors still have only 2-year 
terms, while of the 4-year governors, more than one- 
half may not succeed themselves.’ 

The separate election of other State administra- 
tive officers deserves special attention. In 4o States, 
the people elect from 5 to 12 administrative officials 
or agency heads, in addition to the governor. Since 
the agencies are in some cases headed by boards, 
the actual number of persons elected may run even 
higher, being over zo in 4 States. This arrangement 
seriously divides or hides responsibility and makes 
difficult the achievement of unity of command and 
consistency of action within a State administration. 

Experience in the administration of Federal 
grants-in-aid emphasizes the need for effective 
gubernatorial supervision of State administration 
and for effective review by both governor and legis- 
lature of policies carried out by all State agencies. 


2 Governors Jones and Battle and Congressman Hays do not 
believe that the fact that a governor serving a four-year term 
may not succeed himself weakens his leadership in policy or 
administration. 


In the absence of such supervision and review, 
there is a tendency for groups of professional ad- 
ministrators in a single, specialized field, working 
at National, State, and local levels, to become a 
more or less independent government of their own, 
organized vertically and substantially independent 
of other State agencies. Programs may be agreed 
upon, State as well as Federal money may be com- 
mitted, and important public projects may be car- 
ried out without even a review by the governor's 
office to determine how they relate to other State 
activities or requirements. On the other hand, 
States with fairly strong governors served by active 
budget and other staff aids have reported relatively 
little difficulty of this sort. 


Movement for Reorganization 


The movement for reorganization of State ad- 
ministration has produced some concrete results. It 
has also revealed the nature of the difficulties to be 
overcome and pointed to directions in which further 
progress can be sought. A few States, notably New 
Jersey, New York, and Virginia, have achieved sub- 
stantially integrated administrations under gover- 
nors constitutionally equipped to be chief execu- 
tives in the full sense of the term. More States have 
brought about appreciable reductions in the num- 
ber of separate departments and have curtailed 
somewhat the use of boards and commissions as de- 
partment heads. Approximately half of the States 
now have civil service systems applicable to all em- 
ployees, while the rest have partial coverage. 

Probably the greatest progress in State adminis- 
tration has been in the field of budgeting and fiscal 
management, although the usefulness of these tools 
is often seriously impaired by constitutional limita- 
tions and by the existence of officials independent 
of the chief executive. A number of States have de- 
veloped departments of finance or of administra- 
tion that bring management functions together in 
an agency directly responsible to the governor. 


The Task Ahead 


While there is no unanimous agreement on a pre- 
cise pattern of administrative organization applica- 
ble to all States, there is substantial agreement on 
certain arrangements which, if generally applied, 
would greatly strengthen State administration. The 
following statement reflects the consensus of some 
20 State reorganization commissions: 

* * * In general it was felt that reorganization move- 
ments should result in strengthening the office of the 
governor; reducing the independent agencies and ad- 
ministrative boards and commissions and grouping them 
into major departments; extending the gubernatorial 
power over appointment and removal of department 
heads; and strengthening executive controls over budget- 
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ing, accounting, purchasing, state property, etc. At the 
same time, it was pointed out, it is of the utmost neces- 
sity to revise legislative procedures in the direction of 
greater efficiency, and to provide the legislature with 
more effective reporting and auditing controls—in order 
that the executive may be held to proper accountability.* 


Deficiencies in National administration some- 
times hinder prudent policymaking and responsible 
administration by the States. Among these deficien- 
cies are the inflexibility of rules affecting State par- 
ticipation in joint programs, uncertainty as to the 
location of responsibility for decisions within a Na- 
tional agency dealing with the States, and compe- 
tition or duplication between different National 
agencies concerned with the same or similar State 
programs. Some of these conditions tend toward 
further splintering of State administration and 
weakening of the governor’s authority. The Na- 
tional Government has an obligation to overhaul 
policies and administrative arrangements that im- 
pede action by the States to strengthen their own 
administration. 


Interstate Cooperation 


I NTERSTATE cooperation extends the scope of State 
action. Wisely employed, it can greatly increase the 
people’s satisfaction with their State governments 
and reduce the demand for National action. 
Through uniform and reciprocal laws and inter- 
state compacts nationwide in scope, such as those 
on probation and parole, it helps to promote uni- 
form action by the States. Through regional com- 
pacts, it can minimize the need for regional ad- 
ministration by the National Government. 

There has been during this century a substantial 
development of regional governmental activity 
based upon interstate compacts of varying formal- 
ity, yet their potentialities have hardly been tapped. 
Development of terminal and transportation fa- 
cilities, maintenance of an interstate park, forest 
fire protection, water supply, control of water pollu- 
tion, marine fisheries, conservation, aspects of high- 
er education—this is but a random list of present 
activities. The recently adopted Water Front Com- 
mission Compact, by which New York and New 
Jersey regulate hiring practices affecting longshore- 
men and stevedores in the Port of New York, may 
point the way toward wider use of interstate com- 
pacts for regulatory purposes. If the States do these 
and other things for themselves on a cooperative 
basis, there will not be as strong a case for National 
action. 

The Council of State Governments, established 
by the States in 1933 to promote interstate coopera- 
tion and improve National-State relations through 


3Summary of Conference on State Government Reorganiza- 
tion, Council ot State Governments, September, 1949. 
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a program of research, publication, and informa- 
tion, can be made even more effective by expand- 
ing its research and clearinghouse activities and its 
services as convener and staff agency for national or 
regional conferences and committees. Each State 
could help by reviewing its procedures for record- 
ing and passing on information and experience that 
might be useful to other States. 

Uniform laws strengthen the States and increase 
the confidence of the people in State government by 
improving the quality of State legislation. Uniform 
laws and model acts are promoted by the Council 
of State Governments, with the cooperation of the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. The subjects covered include various 
aspects of commercial law, crime control, national 
defense, trafic and motor vehicle regulation, health, 
welfare, and absentee voting. 

These laws have proved to be effective instru- 
ments of interstate cooperation, even though the 
rate of adoptions has been slow, and despite the 
fact that the courts do not interpret uniform laws 
uniformly. More vigorous prosecution of this ap- 
proach would enable the States to meet widely rec- 
ognized needs which, if neglected, will invite in- 
creasing attention from the National Government. 

The National Government can help to promote 
interstate cooperation in various ways. Congress 
can facilitate interstate cooperation by wider appli- 
cation of its policy of giving advance authorization 
for interstate compacts, as it does in the civil de- 
fense program. ... (The) Commission recommends 
the establishment of a Presidential staff agency on 
intergovernmental relations. Such an agency could 
assist the States in connection with interstate com- 
pacts and other cooperative arrangements. 


Strengthening Local Government 


ye OBJECTIVE of decentralization cannot be at- 
tained by a readjustment of National-State rela- 
tions alone. It will be fully achieved only when 
carried through to the lowest levels of government, 
where every citizen has the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively and directly. The strengthening of 
local governments requires that activities that can 
be handled by these units be allocated to them, to- 
gether with the financial resources necessary for 
their support. 

The local government map of the United States 
discloses a maze of approximately 109,000 govern- 
mental units, many of them overlapping. This fig- 
ure includes some 3,000 counties, 17,000 incor- 
porated municipalities, 17,000 towns and townships, 
60,000 independent school districts, and 12,000 spe- 
cial districts. It is not uncommon for the same area 
to be served by a municipality, a school district, a 
county, and one or more special districts. A con- 
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siderable number of metropolitan areas embrace 
over 100 separate local government units. 

More or less hidden in this picture is a paradox 
that constantly plagues the States and bars an easy 
solution of the problem of achieving the decentrali- 
zation of government—too many local governments, 
not enough local government. 


Finding the Right Size 


The amount of local self-government, or home 
rule, that can be exercised effectively depends part- 
ly upon the community's size and resources. If the 
country were divided into fewer local units, they 
could assume complete or substantial responsibility 
for a larger share of government. For example, an 
adequate public health program, according to pub- 
lic health authorities, is hard to sustain in a com- 
munity of less than 50,000 people. On that basis, 
only 232 of the municipalities and only 476 of the 
counties are adequate home rule units for public 
health purposes. 

The inability of many small local units to satisfy 
modern service standards, in public health and 
other specialized fields, has caused higher levels of 
government to take over all or part of an increasing 
number of services. A State, in meeting its responsi- 
bility to supervise the organization of its local sub- 
divisions, must consider the relationship between 
the size of local units and the distribution of func- 
tions up and down the ladder of government. 

The attempt to match size and function has pro- 
duced varying results. The number of school dis- 
tricts, for example, has been sharply reduced. Fa- 
cilitating legislation, fiscal inducements, and pub- 
licity campaigns by both public and private agen- 
cies have brought about a reduction in the number 
of school districts from 109,000 in 1942 to 60,000 
in 1954- 

Meanwhile, there has been virtually no progress 
in reducing the number of other units of local gov- 
ernment. In fact, the number of special districts 
and authorities organized to provide services along 
functional lines continues to increase, and this in- 
crease is taking place within the already chaotic 
pattern of overlapping local governments. 

The States have the constitutional responsibility 
for the future development of local government. 
This responsibility has two important aspects. One 
is to create local units of government that are 
efficient units for providing governmental services. 
The second is to maintain a system of local govern- 
ment that achieves the traditional American goal 
of extensive citizen participation in the affairs of 
government. The States must be alert to the reality 
that modern technology continuously creates new 
techniques that give rise to new demands for pub- 
lic services and new methods of rendering them as 


well as new channels and patterns of communica- 
tion and common action among citizens. These in 
turn alter the optimum size and shape of local 
units. Although the effects of these factors are not 
necessarily the same, they all point to the need for 
a bolder use by the States of their powers over the 
incorporation, annexation, elimination, and con- 
solidation of units in order to promote both effi- 
ciency and citizen participation in local affairs. The 
National Government can help the States in this 
task. It should carefully scrutinize its grant-in-aid 
and other expenditure policies to make sure that it 
does not improvidently prolong the lives of local 
units that have no excuse for being, or inadvertent- 
ly add to the complexity of the existing patchwork 
of overlapping local jurisdictions. 


Broadening Home Rule 


While moving toward a more rational pattern 
of local governments, much can be done with those 
that exist. There are many States in which even the 
smallest local units could perform better if given 
greater discretion to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment and to supply themselves with desired 
local services. The road to greater home rule has 
already been partially mapped by States that have 
successfully used constitutional home rule, flexible 
optional charter systems, and liberal legislative 
grants of municipal powers. There has been enough 
experience in such home rule States as Wisconsin, 
New York, and Texas to demonstrate that as long 
as the State retains the right by general law to 
proscribe or supersede local action that might have 
an adverse effect on other communities, there is 
much to gain and nothing to lose in leaving a wide 
range of discretion and initiative to local govern- 
ments. 

Experience in States with liberal constitutional 
home rule provisions or optional charter laws indi- 
cates that more general adoption of such measures 
would undoubtedly lead to better charters and con- 
sequently to more effective performance in many 
cities and other incorporated municipalities. The 
rate at which communities have seized existing 
opportunities to improve their charters is evidence 
of widespread interest in improving local govern- 
ment. 

An important value of home rule is that it is 
potentially a means of strengthening State govern- 
ment. It enables State capitals to concentrate on 
statewide as distinguished from purely local mat- 
ters. In general, the less home rule a State allows its 
local units, the more the State legislature must di- 
vert its time and energy from statewide concerns 
to the details of local problems. Where local gov- 
ernments do not have the freedom to make their 
own decisions, State legislatures are called upon to 
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enact special laws applicable to only one local unit, 
laws that would be better handled as local ordi- 
nances. This not only diverts State legislators from 
State business; it also enables local officials to evade 
responsibility for acts and policies for which they 
alone should answer. Unworkable or unsatisfactory 
State-local relations are of concern to the Commis- 
sion because they ‘tend to push on to Washington 
matters that are not adequately handled at the 
State or local level of government and to complicate 
the necessary dealings among all levels. 


Metropolitan Areas 


The most intricate aspect of State-local relations 
is the problem created by the modern metropolitan 
area. As indicated earlier, some of these areas con- 
tain more than 100 local government units. A 
standard metropolitan area, as defined by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, is a complex community that includes 
a central city of 50,000 population or more and an 
urban fringe. There are 170 such areas. The metro- 
politan problem is not confined to them, however; 
it exists also in many other incipient metropolitan 
areas. 

Metropolitan areas are not organized as govern- 
mental units; they are economic and social com- 
plexes that have yet to be integrated into the gov- 
ernmental structure of the States and the Nation. 
Such integration is confronted with major obstacles. 

One is that metropolitan areas, creatures of an 
economy that is still expanding rapidly, continue 
to grow at such a rate and in such a variety of forms 
that their ultimate size and shape are unpredict- 
able. Studies of their problems tend to become ob- 
solete before they are finished. There is no simple 
or constant formula that can be applied in reor- 
ganizing local government, such as the one day’s 
horse-and-buggy drive to the courthouse that was 
the criterion used to organize counties in an earlier 
period of American history. 

Another obstacle is that many metropolitan 
areas cross State lines. Of the 170 standard metro- 
politan areas, 23 extend across States boundaries, 
and 28 others extend up to a State line. Forty-three 
million persons—one out of every four—live in 
metropolitan areas that are now or may soon be- 
come interstate. 

The impact of metropolitan area development 
upon intergovernmental relations was a major con- 
sideration of the Commission’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Local Government: 

The metropolitan areas of the United States are the 
most important focal points for intergovernmental rela- 
tions * * * In the metropolitan areas, the relations be- 
tween the Federal and local governments are numerous 
and intense. Here, too, not only the counties and cities 
are involved with the Federal Government, but also the 


schooi districts and hosts of highly important special dis- 
tricts and authorities whose interest may revolve around 
Federal more than State relations * * * 

They [the metropolitan areas] are more concerned than 
other areas about the broad range of Federal and State 
grants-in-aid. 

Modern needs and demands for government to 
provide services in such fields as welfare, education, 
transportation, housing, and civil defense, among 
others, are often most intensely felt and expressed 
in metropolitan areas. National-State-local pro- 
grams of cooperation to meet these needs and de- 
mands, as in the grant-in-aid programs . . . , have 
in most instances assigned to the States the major 
responsibility for establishing whatever State-local 
relations are necessary to implement the programs. 
Reversal of the trend toward direct National-local 
relations cited by the Commission’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Local Government depends to a consid- 
erable extent upon how well the States and their 
subdivisions meet the need for government in 
metropolitan areas through exercise of their own 
initiative and powers. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the Na- 
tional Government's direct concern with local gov- 
ernment in metropolitan areas is civil defense. 
Project East River, a study of civil defense made 
for the National Government, pointed to the lack 
of an overall government in the typical metropoli- 
tan area as one of the most serious handicaps to an 
effective civil defense program. The following ob- 
servations were made: 

The use of traditional municipal corporate and/or 
county lines creates extraordinray complications when 
normal governmental functions are involved. The ob- 
servance of the same boundaries creates even greater 
difficulties when an effort is made to develop an inte- 
grated operational plan for civil defense of a metropoli- 
tan area.‘ 


The report stresses the need for metropolitan- 
wide planning as a basis for directing future de- 
velopment in a manner that not only would reduce 
urban vulnerability but also would make cities and 
suburbs more livable. It recommended that “the 
States, with Federal encouragement and financial 
aid, if necessary, create and finance metropolitan 
district planning commissions to prepare, in coop- 
eration with existing local planning authorities, 
metropolitan land-use plans.”* National agencies 
dealing with economic stability, public works, and 
housing and urban renewal have made similar rec- 
ommendations. 

The time is long overdue for an intensive na- 
tionwide study of governmental areas with special 
attention to metropolitan communities. The study 


4 Associated Universities, Inc., Project East River, part I, 
General Report (1952), p. 32- 

5 Project East River, part V, Reduction of Urban Vulner- 
ability, p. 43. 
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should engage the cooperation of National, State 
and local governments, as well as universities, pri- 
vate foundations, and civic agencies. Political in- 
vention in this field is greatly needed. 

There are good leads to start from: the develop- 
ment of the metropolitan county as in Los Angeles 
and of the consolidated city and county as in Baton 
Rouge, the realignment of city and county areas 
and responsibilities as in the Atlanta Plan of Im- 
provement, various forms of interlocal contracts 
and cooperation, the interstate metropolitan au- 
thority as in the Port of New York area. These ap- 
proaches are not mutually exclusive. 

It is clearly the responsibility of the States to as- 
sume leadership in seeking solutions for the prob- 
lems of metropolitan government. These solutions 
will require constitutional revision as well as legis- 
lative and administrative action. In cases where 
metropolitan areas overlap State boundaries, new 
forms of interstate cooperation and action may be 
needed. The Commission suggests as a possibility 
worth exploring, the authorization of a bi-State 
municipal charter supported by an interstate com- 
pact. This is an illustration of the kind of political 
adaptation or invention that this problem calls for. 

The National Government has an obligation to 
facilitate State action with respect to metropolitan 
problems. It should begin by analyzing the impact 
of its activities on metropolitan areas and by work- 
ing with the States for better coordination of Na- 
tional and State policies and programs in such 
areas. 


County Government 


The intermediate position of the county between 
the State and municipal governments in some areas, 
and its position as the primary area of local gov- 
ernment or administration in others, have steadily 
enlarged its importance in intergovernmental rela- 
tions. It continues to serve in its traditional role 
as an agent of the State for law enforcement, judi- 
cial administration, the conduct of elections, and 
other important functions. At the same time, county 
governments have gradually been acquiring func- 
tions and powers of a municipal character, some of 
them transferred from municipalities with inade- 
quate area and resources. The result is that in most 
States the responsibilities of local government are 
increasingly being divided between municipalities 
and counties. This movement has been accelerated 
in recent years by the fact that the National Gov- 
ernment has found the county more convenient 
than the municipality as a base for a number of 
grant-aided programs. 

The county seat is commonly the headquarters 
for ofhcials administering certain Federal programs, 
and the county government is often the only avail- 


able local unit with which the National Govern- 
ment may cooperate. In three fields where Federal 
grants-in-aid directly affect large numbers of people 
—welfare, health, and agriculture—the county is 
involved in varying degrees. Welfare is adminis- 
tered at the county level, sometimes by the State 
and sometimes by a county welfare board that is a 
substantially independent agency. In public health, 
it is the National policy to encourage local admin- 
istration by county or intercounty health units. 
The National agricultural programs, except for soil 
conservation technical assistance, are based on the 
county, either as an administrative area or as a 
unit of government, and as a matter of fact about 
80 percent of the soil conservation districts are 
coterminous with the county. Counties, of course, 
participate in the highway program and are some- 
times involved in other National programs. 

The Commission’s Advisory Committee on Local 
Government had these situations in mind when it 
recommended that “the National and State Gov- 
ernments should seek more effective coordination 
of such of their programs as are conducted at the 
county level by encouraging county governments 
to set up an office responsible to the elective head 
or chief executive officer of each county * * *.” The 
Committee observed that “as counties assume more 
and more responsibility for carrying out programs 
for the State government, or for the National-State 
Governments, the need for improved county gov- 
ernment becomes more urgent.” 

The States could advance the cause of local self- 
government by giving all counties the opportunity 
to obtain modern charters, to use modern methods 
of administration, and to exercise more home rule 
powers. The strengthening of rural counties espe- 
cially would take some of the load off State admin- 
istration and simplify the task of administering 
National programs based upon the counties. 


State Supervision and Leadership 


The principle of home rule should not be car- 
ried to an extreme. It defeats the purpose of home 
rule to resist needed consolidation of local units by 
interpreting home rule as a right of perpetual self- 
determination. Self-determination in one isolated 
local unit of a large community often restricts the 
opportunity for genuine home rule in the whole 
community. 

Unfettered local control can be injurious to local 
as well as to broader interests. For example, it is 
generally agreed that houses cost more than they 
need to because local building codes, sanitary regu- 
lations and inspections, licensing requirements for 
artisans, and zoning and subdivision controls are 
often inadequate, outmoded, or conflicting. Com- 
plete home rule with respect to these matters by 
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ill-equipped local units has been frustrating for 
the building industry and the public, and has pro- 
duced complications for National and State hous- 
ing programs. 

The statewide enforcement of some degree of 
uniformity where uniformity is in the common in- 
terest may in the long run strengthen, rather than 
weaken, home rule by ensuring that local action 
will be more satisfying to the public. State direc- 
tion and guidance are entirely compatible with the 
generous grant of home rule on matters of local 
concern where the State has not already acted 
affirmatively in the interest of the State as a whole. 

The exercise of energetic and imaginative State 
leadership to carry decentralization as far as it can 
properly go need not result in an enlargement of 
the body of State law affecting local government. 
In fact, reliance on detailed legal limitations, con- 
trols, and prescriptions could be supplanted by 
emphasis on more flexible administrative supervi- 
sion, consultation, cooperation, and technical as- 
sistance. There are in different States enough varied 
examples of this approach to State-local relations 
to serve as precedents for a full-scale program of 
State leadership and guidance. Some States give in- 
valuable help to local fiscal officers. Others promote 
local planning, zoning, and community develop- 
ment. Still others furnish particularly useful assist- 
ance in functional fields. The State of Tennessee 
through its Municipal Technical Advisory Service 
has pioneered an exceptionally broad program to 
help municipal officials. More and more States are 
raising levels of performance by extensive inservice 
training programs for local officials, usually con- 
ducted by the State university. 

The States can strengthen local government by 
concerted efforts to find or create the right areas 
of local government, equip them with the powers 
they need, and maintain an appropriate balance 
of supervision and leadership. Efforts along these 
lines will go a long way toward meeting the prob- 
lem of too many local governments, but not enough 
local government. 


New Strength for the States 


Pastas 50 years ago Elihu Root observed: 


It is useless for the advocates of states’ rights to in- 
veigh against the supremacy of the constitutional laws 
of the United States or against the extension of national 
authority in the fields of necessary control where the 
states themselves fail in the performance of their duty. 
The instinct for self-government among the people of 
the United States is too strong to permit them long to 
respect anyone's right to exercise a power which he fails 
to exercise. The governraental control which they deem 
just and necessary they will have. It may be that such 
control would better be exercised in particular instances 
by the governments of the states, but the people will 


have the control they need, either from the states or 
from the national government; and if the states fail to 
furnish it in due measure sooner or later constructions of 
the constitution will be found to vest the power where 
it will be exercised—in the national government.® 

By using their power to strengthen their own 
governments and those of their subdivisions, the 
States can relieve much of the pressure for, and 
generate a strong counterpressure against, improper 
expansion of National action. Thereby they can in- 
crease their chances of enjoying an enlarged partici- 
pation in the total task of governing the Nation. 

Since there are 48 States with widely varying 


problems, no single set of measures can be pointed 


to as comprising the ideal program for strengthen- 
ing State and local government. The structure and 
operating methods of State and local governments 
are preeminently the concern of the States, and 
some variety is to be approved rather than con- 
demned. The suggestions put forth by the Commis- 
sion in this chapter, therefore, are in the form of 
broad objectives rather than detailed blueprints. 


Guidelines for Action 


The Commission believes that most States would 
benefit from a fundamental review and revision of 
their constitutions to make sure that they provide 
for vigorous and responsible government, not for- 
bid it. The constitutional provisions that currently 
limit the effectiveness of both State and local gov- 
ernments are in many instances not easily revised. 
The Commission hopes, however, that the citizens’ 
awareness of the need for new strength in the 
States will prompt them to undertake the task. 

The Commission emphasizes the need in many 
States to fashion a system of fair and equitable 
representation; to take action to improve the effi- 
ciency of the legislature; and to reorganize State 
administration to provide the governor with the 
authority as well as the title of chief executive. 

The further development of the techniques of 
interstate cooperation can help the States extend the 
scope of State action to more matters on which 
some degree of regional or even nationwide uni- 
formity is required. 

The Commission directs attention to the need 
for more State leadership, for more local home rule, 
for fewer and stronger local units, for the better 
utilization of the counties, and for the develop- 
ment of solutions to the crucial problems of met- 
ropolitan areas. 


Popular Support Needed 


The Commission’s emphasis on strengthening 
State governments stems from its belief in the in- 


® Elihu Root, address before the Pennsylvania Society, Sep- 
tember, 1906. 
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creasing importance of the States in our federal 
system. The larger the national and international 
responsibilities of the government in Washington 
become, the more important it is to have State and 
local governments able to carry out their proper 
responsibilities. 

This, then, may be an appropriate time for a 
nationwide examination of the readiness of the 
States to discharge greater responsibilities. This 
stock-taking should be more comprehensive and 
more searching than any that has attended recent 
efforts to revise State constitutions, reorganize State 
administrations, modernize State tax systems, or 
improve State-local relations. Each State should de- 
termine the scope of its own study and the pro- 
cedures for carrying it out. In every case, one or 
more official bodies of able and representative citi- 
zens will need to be selected to plan and guide the 
study and to formulate specific conclusions and 
proposals for action. Real success, however, will re- 
quire the whole-hearted cooperation of State and 
local officials, of agencies and persons with special 
knowledge, and of citizens and citizen organizations 
generally. 

While the strengthening of each State must be 
brought about according to its need by its own 
citizens, the people and leaders of the several States 
should help one another to the fullest extent pos- 
sible in this essentially common effort. There 
should be extensive interchange of plans, studies, 
proposals, and experience. A certain amount of re- 
search as well as general public education on the 
importance, functions, nature, and problems of 
State and local government could best be accom- 


HROUGHOUT their history, the American peo- 
ple have adhered strongly to the philosophy 
of popular education for citizenship. During 

colonial times and the early days of the Republic, 

voluntary secular groups, religious bodies, and the 
family were largely responsible for the maintenance 
of schools. 

Very early, however, a public responsibility came 
to be recognized, first in New England, later in 
other colonies, although from that time to the 
present, private and religious schools have con- 
tinued as a very significant supplement to publicly 
supported education. 

Beginning in the second quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury, the movement for universal primary and sec- 
ondary education led to a tremendous growth of 
public schools throughout the country. Although 
~* Chapter g of the Report. 
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plished through cooperation among the States. Na- 
tional organizations both of State and local officials 
and of citizens could perform important services 
along these lines and could help State and local 
groups with tasks in their own States and commu- 
nities. A voluntary nationwide citizens’ committee 
might be organized to facilitate the cooperation of 
diverse groups and to keep public attention firmly 
fixed on the ultimate goal. 

Many good citizens and well-intentioned groups 
that respond readily to an appeal to improve’ the 
efficiency of the National Government have not 
shown an equal interest in similar proposals for 
improving and strengthening State government. 
Citizens who fail to understand the essential con- 
ditions of effective government in their home States 
may unintentionally promote the centralization 
they deplore. More attention should be given to 
the education of citizens with respect to their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of their own States. The 
federal system and decentralization in government 
cannot be improved and strengthened without 
special effort to maintain adequate sources of infor- 
mation, channels of communication, and forums 
for discussion of State and local issues. 

If the States carry on a successful program of self- 
improvement as suggested in this chapter, still 
further decentralization of government to the 
States and their local units should be widely 
acceptable. 

The Commission wishes to emphasize that the 
National Government itself has a clear obligation 
to do everything it properly can to assist in this 
effort to strengthen the States. 


local school districts or similar areas assumed the 
responsibility for public education, most of the 
State governments began to give financial support 
and to set minimum educational standards. Al- 
though responsibility for the immediate control 
and support of the primary and secondary school 
system is still in the school district, the role of the 
State governments has steadily expanded. 

The educational activities of the National Gov- 
ernment have been varied and do not make up any 
clearly defined pattern. In the Ordinance of 1785 
and in later instances, grants of public lands were 
authorized to help States and Territories establish 
schools systems. Significant as these grants were, 
they constituted single transactions and did not 
initiate a continuing National program of action 
for the support of education. 
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Role of the National Government 


Of all the existing Federal programs, the activi- 
ties of the Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are most direct- 
ly related to the promotion of education. The 
Office of Education conducts research, provides in- 
formation and service to school authorities and to 
government agencies in the United States and 
abroad, compiles and publishes statistics and bulle- 
tins, and performs varied service activities. It ad- 
ministers the temporary programs of financial as- 
sistance for school construction and operation in 
Federally-affected areas. It also administers grants 
to States in support of resident instruction at land- 
grant colleges and the program of aid to vocational 
education, started in 1917. While vocational edu- 
cation is now tied to general education more closely 
than it used to be, the Federal program grew large- 
ly from an interest in promoting certain vocational 
skills, and not education generally. 

Most Federal activities in support of education 
have been incidental to other national objectives. 
Assistance to land-grant colleges, agricultural ex- 
tension programs, and agricultural research have 
all been designed to improve agriculture. Aside 
from these specialized grants-in-aid, funds have 
been provided to institutions of higher education 
in support of ROTC and other training programs, 
defense research, and veterans’ programs. None of 
these latter programs, of course, has as its object 
the support of education in general, and none is 
administered by the Office of Education. During 
the 1930's, the emergency public works program, 
established for the purpose of providing employ- 
ment, included many school building construction 
projects. Another program—grants for construction 
and operation of schools in areas especially affected 
by Federal activities—is an outgrowth of the impact 
of large wartime and defense installations on cer- 
tain communities. 

The cash and commodity grants to the States and 
to private nonprofit schools for school lunch pro- 
grams are intended to promote child health, en- 
courage the consumption of farm products, and 
prevent waste of food surpluses. School lunch pro- 
grams are not directly related to the support of 
education. It should be noted that this program is 
administered Nationally by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Notwithstanding the importance of these Federal 
programs, direct responsibility for general public 
education has been left with the States. Functions 
of primary and secondary education are generally 
carried out by local units. The extent of participa- 
tion by the State government varies widely from 
State to State. 

The American people can take pride in the ac- 


complishments of State and local governments in 
the continued extension of educational opportuni- 
ties. Financial support has on the whole been gen- 
erously provided and standards have steadily risen, 
even in the less wealthy States. There is ample rea- 
son to regard State and local control of education 
as one of our most prized traditions. The Commis- 
sion is not complacent about the problems which 
confront our educational system as a result of the 
impending increase in school population and the 
resultant need for additional classrooms, and the 
existing shortage of teachers, but it believes that the 
American people will address themselves vigorously 
to their responsibilities in this matter. 

That the primary responsibility for the support 
of general public education should continue to rest 
with the States and local units is not in dispute. 
But there are disagreements in determining the na- 
ture of National responsibility, and in deciding 
how that responsibility should be discharged. 

Since the early years of the Republic, our citizens 
have insisted upon free public education. In Madi- 
son's words, “a popular government, without popu- 
lar information, or the means of acquiring it, is 
but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps 
both.” ! It is beside the point and completely un- 
necessary to justify a national interest in education 
solely upon considerations of national defense or 
population mobility. Although organized as a fed- 
eral system, ours is one nation, and there is an in- 
herent and indisputable national interest in hav- 
ing an educated citizenry; only in this way can 
National, as well as State and local, self-government 
be ensured. 

But there is nothing incompatible between the 
national interest in an educated citizenry and our 
tradition of leaving responsibility for general pub- 
lic education to the States. The national interest in 
education, like many other national objectives, is 
best served by State and local administration and 
control. The Commission believes that with certain 
exceptions, noted later, National action directly re- 
lated to general public education is best confined 
to research, advisory, and clearinghouse functions 
such as those currently performed by the Office of 
Education. 

It remains to apply these general considerations 
to existing Federal programs and to the present 
and anticipated shortages in elementary and secon- 
dary school facilities.* 


1 Letter to W. T. Barry, in The Writings of Madison, ed, 
Gaillard Hunt, New York, 1910—vol. 9, p. 104. 


2 Chapter 6, on agriculture . . . dealt with some of the Fed- 
eral programs affecting agricultural research and education as 
carried on by the land-grant colleges. However, the Commis- 
sion has had neither the time nor the resources to conduct 
adequate inquiries into other aspects of National-State rela- 
tions in the field of higher education. 
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School Lunch Programs 


Irregular emergency grants for school lunches 
date back to 1933. Annual donations of agricul- 
tural commodities began in 1935, and annual cash 
grants for balanced lunches in 1943. The primary 
authorization for the present program is the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act of 1946, under which the 
Department of Agriculture distributes cash and 
commodities to States for nonprofit school lunches, 
and makes cash payments directly to nonprofit 
private schools in the 27 States that prohibit any 
State payments to private schools. 

In the fiscal year 1953, the National Government 
contributed in cash and commodities slightly more 
than one-quarter of the cost of the entire program. 
The States and local governments contributed 
about one-fifth, parents more than one-half. The 
National Government's contribution was almost 
equally divided between cash payments and com- 
modity donations, so that National cash payments 
—just over $67 million—constituted a little over 
one-eighth of the total cost of $513 million. The 
program reached one-third of all elementary and 
secondary school children. 

The value of Federal commodity purchases and 
donations rose to $109 million in the fiscal year 
1954 and is estimated to reach $100 million in 
1955, including expenditures of about $20 million 
out of the $50 million authorized for the milk pro- 
gram in 1954. 

The Commission recognizes the accomplishments 
of the school lunch program and recommends that 
States take action to expand the program to include 
many schools and school children presently unable 
to participate. 

With respect to Federal assistance to State and 
local school lunch programs, the Commission rec- 
ommends (1) the continuation of commodity dona- 
tions as long as these stocks continue to be acquired 
and held as surplus by the National Government; 
and (2) the reduction and elimination of cash 
grants after a reasonable period of time, with the 
assumption by States, localities, and parents of full 
responsibility for the cash financing required.’ * 

Federal cash grants and commodity donations 
have played a major part in developing this highly 
beneficial program. That these grants have largely 


3 Dr. Anderson and Congressmen Dolliver and Hays com- 
ment: 

“We would go along with the recommendation of the Com- 
mission to reduce and ultimately eliminate the Federal cash 
grants for school lunches if we could be sure that the elimina- 
tion of these grants would not endanger the whole school 
lunch program. Ideally, the State and local governments and 
the parents should supply all the cash needed for the lunch 
program, but the Federal cash grant may be found to be an 
indispensable factor in the program's success, and we believe 
the program to be of national importance.” 


accomplished their purpose is evidenced by the 
increased State and local contributions and pay- 
ments by parents. It would seem that from here on 
the strengthening of the program depends mainly 
on State action to reach additional schools and 
more children. In any event, the support of the 
National Government will continue for some time 
through substantial commodity donations; this sup- 
port should be expanded, if feasible. With such sup- 
port, the States and localities should, and can, as- 
sume full responsibility for the cash payments need- 
ed to supplement commodity donations by the 
National Government and payments by parents. 
The Commission emphasizes the fact that the Na- 
tional Government's cash contribution constitutes 
only a little over one-eighth of the total cost of the 
program. The assumption of this portion of the 
program by States, localities, and parents will not 
involve a hardship. 


Schools in Federally-Affected Areas 


Since 1941 the National Government has pro- 
vided money for schools in what are legally defined 
as “Federally-affected areas.” Conditions of eligi- 
bility and allotment criteria are provided by law. 
Grants are made directly to eligible school districts, 
and matching is not required. Payments are now 
authorized up to June go, 1956. 

The Commission recommends that legislative au- 
thorization be continued for grants for school con- 
struction and operation in Federally-affected areas 
for such time as the need exists. 

The existing legislation properly recognizes the 
obligation of the National Government to support 
education in areas where increased school enroll- 
ment arising from activities of the National Gov- 
ernment places “a substantial and continuing bur- 
den” on local school districts. This burden is often 
aggravated by the tax-exempt status of Federal 
property in the affected areas. Special assistance for 
the support of schools will sometimes be unneces- 
sary and in other cases can be substantially cur- 
tailed if the Commission’s recommendations for 
payments in lieu of taxes are adopted. There will, 
however, be situations calling for continuing sup- 
port from the National Government. 


Vocational Education 


Concerned by the shortages of trained labor, the 


*Senators Humphrey and Morse dissent: 

“National cash grants and commodity donations have to- 
gether played a major part in developing this highly bene- 
ficial program. The Federal Government should, therefore, 
continue to supply cash grants in addition to surplus com- 
modities so as to encourage the expansion of the program. 
Cash grants are necessary to achieve a balanced program and 
balanced diets which surplus commodities alone will not 
afford.” 
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National Government in 1917 provided grants-in- 
aid to the States for the salaries and training of 
teachers of agricultural, trade and industrial, and 
home economics subjects in public schools. Subse- 
quent laws have broadened the scope of Federal 
aid. Total grants now amount to around $25 mil- 
lion, distributed among several categories. 

In the fiscal year 1953, Federal grants accounted 
for only 17.4 percent of total public expenditures 
for vocational education. The States contributed 
35-8 percent and local governments 46.8 percent. 
There are only three States in which State and local 
funds are not at least twice as large as Federal 
grants, and only 13 in which they are not three 
times as large. Many of the States with low per 
capita income are spending heavily for vocational 
education. 

The Commission recommends that legislative ac- 
tion be taken to limit Federal grants-in-aid in be- 
half of vocational education to subjects vested with 
a clear and special national interest, and to estab- 
lish new categories of Federal grants only to stimu- 
late forms of training especially important to the 
national interest. It is further recommended that 
existing grants not meeting these criteria be elimi- 
nated after a reasonable period of time.5® 

It is apparent that the States and localities have 
already assumed the major responsibility for sup- 
porting vocational education. Most of the existing 
Federally-aided programs have matured, and might 

5 Dr. Anderson and Congressman Hays comment: 

“We accept the recommendation, although with some mis- 
givings. We believe that the major subjects of vocational edu- 
cation now partly supported by Federal grants-in-aid are 
vested with a sufficient national interest to justify continua- 
tion of the grants, and that Congress is most unlikely to es- 
tablish a new grant in any field of vocational education un- 
less there is a sufficient national interest.” 

6 Senators Humphrey and Morse and Congressman Dolliver 
state their position as follows: 

“In view of the fact that this program was enacted with 
National initiative and leadership, it would be unwise at this 
time to abolish or taper off National participation. The 17 
percent Federal contribution is a significant item budgetwise 
in many of the poorer school districts in rural areas, 

“The vocational agriculture program, with the attendant 
programs of the Future Farmers of America, forms the back- 
bone of many high school agricultural instruction systems in 
rural areas. It has been one of the major contributions to the 
development of scientific farming. It has been a major factor 
in increasing our food supply. The home economics, trades 
and industries, and distributive educational programs have to 
some degree brought about the same benefits. 

“Since the vocational education program provides scarce 
vocational skills essential to national defense and the domestic 
economy, yet reaches less than 50 percent of the potential 
clientele, it should be expanded. Not until States have dem- 
onstrated their ability to administer such an expanded pro- 
gram should the National Government consider tapering off 
its leadership and participation. 

“In fact, the National Government, in cooperation with the 
States, should explore other scarce skill areas to determine the 
national interest and need for expanding the program.” 


well benefit from closer integration with the gen- 
eral educational programs in the States and locali- 
ties. The Commission recognizes, however, that re- 
vision of the program may be required from time to 
time to accommodate new types of training deemed 
vital to the national interest. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Notwithstanding recordbreaking State and local 
expenditures for education in recent years, the Na- 
tion is faced with a current shortage of school facili- 
ties arising from a backlog accumulated in years of 
depression, war, and material shortages. On top of 
this, the unusually sharp rise in the birthrate fol- 
lowing World War II will be reflected in an in- 
crease in elementary and high school enrollment 
from about 29 million in 1952 to nearly 39 million 
in 1959. In some areas, the situation is complicated 
by heavy population migration; in others, by the 
Supreme Court decision on racial segregation. 

All this adds up to a serious immediate shortage 
of buildings and teachers. School construction 
reached an all-time high in 1954, but must rise to 
an even higher level if the backlog is to be wiped 
out and coming needs met. Operating expendi- 
tures, although they too are at new heights, must be 
substantially increased. 


Vigorous State Action Required 


ye Commission believes that State and local 
governments ought to, and can, take care of primary 
and secondary school needs. Its Study Committee 
on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Educa- 
tion came to the conclusion that the State and local 
governments can, if they will, afford adequate edu. 
cational services.’ The Committee’s report clearly 
indicates, however, that whether they do or do not 
will depend largely on the extent to which the State 
governments support local efforts. 

Under nearly all State constitutions, State legis- 
latures are obliged to provide for public education 
of all children. In practice, a substantial portion of 
this responsibility is carried out through local units 
of government, although State support of education 
has steadily increased until the States now con- 
tribute, nationwide, 46 percent of total State and 
local educational funds. 

The States would have no trouble under ordinary 
circumstances in meeting their responsibilities. But 
the circumstances are not ordinary, and State re- 

7 Senators Humphrey and Morse add the following com- 
ment: 

“Although the Commission makes no recommendations 
with regard to Federal aid to education in general, we do not 
want to associate ourselves with the conclusions of the Com- 


mission’s study committee which would imply no need for 
Federal aid.” 
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organization and support of the educational system 
in a number of States must be accelerated rapidly 
if adequate standards are to be reached. 

While the shortage of educational facilities varies 
widely from State to State, it varies much more 
widely from community to community within 
States. This situation intensifies the already serious 
problems, found in many States, that stem from 
marked disparities in the size and resources of, local 
school districts. 

A number of States have reorganized their school 
systems so as to eliminate large numbers of districts 
too small and too poor to do an adequate job. In 
the school year 1953-54, however, there were still 
some 62,000 school districts and other public school 
systems in the United States, the State totals rang- 
ing from 17 in Delaware to 6,113 in Nebraska. The 
consolidation of uneconomical school districts 
needs to be speeded in the interests of economy and 
the improvement of educational standards. 

Consolidation should be supplemented by effec- 
tive equalization procedures or other devices under 
which the State enables poorer districts to carry on 
a minimum school program. In addition, the State 
should help finance both current operations and 
capital outlays for buildings when the locality clear- 
ly lacks enough resources. These responsibilities are 
now recognized by some State legislatures; they 
should be universally recognized and discharged.* 

It was pointed out in Part I of this Report that 
many States have severely restricted the taxing and 
borrowing powers of their subdivisions. Many of 
these restrictions, and some of the limits the States 
have imposed on their own taxing and borrowing 
powers, will, if not modified, deprive school sys- 
tems of the increased capital outlays and operating 
revenues required during the next decade. The 
Commission's earlier recommendation that the 
States modify these constitutional and statutory 
limitations that impede effective State and local ac- 
tion is especially applicable to the financing of pub- 
lic education. 


Question of Federal Aid 


The proper course for State and local govern- 
ments is quite clear. It is more difficult to deter- 
mine what action, if any, the National Government 
should take to meet the serious immediate short- 
ages that confront our elementary and secondary 
educational systems. The Commission, realizing 
that the welfare of the Nation’s children is directly 
involved, has given intensive study to the exceed- 
~SAll States currently extend financial assistance in some 
form to school districts for purposes of schoo! operation and 
maintenance. But only 15 to 20 States aid in school construc- 


tion, and in over half of these the amount of aid is insignifi- 
cant. 


ingly difficult question of Federal aid to education. 
No one denies that good schools are esssential to 
the national welfare; the most important resource 
of the United States is its citizens—not its soil, min- 
erals, climate, or extent of territory, important as 
these resources are. Every American child has a 
right to an adequate educational opportunity. The 
country owes to its children a suitable school plant. 

That States should be responsible for providing 
adequate schools is unquestioned. The Commission 
firmly believes that they can and will properly dis- 
charge this responsibility. It is upon this premise 
that the following recommendation is presented. 

The Commission recommends that responsibility 
for providing general public education continue to 
rest squarely upon the States and their political 
subdivisions. The Commission further recommends 
that the States act vigorously and promptly to dis- 
charge this responsibility. The Commission does 
not recommend a general program of Federal finan- 
cial assistance to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, believing that the States have the capacity to 
meet their educational requirements. However, 
where, upon a clear factual finding of need and 
lack of resources, it is demonstrated that one or 
more States do not have sufficient tax resources to 
support an adequate school system, the National 
Government, through some appropriate means, 
would be justified in assisting such States tempo- 
rarily in financing the construction of school facili- 
ties—exercising particular caution to avoid interfer- 
ence by the National Government in educational 
processes or programs.’ 

® Governors Driscoll and Thornton concur in the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation and add the following comment: 

“It is generally agreed that a great strength in our public 
school system is its grass roots support. Our citizens have evi- 
denced their intense desire to keep the management of their 
school system as close to the schoolhouse as is practical. There 
is evidence that indicates that when the financial support for 
local schools is substantially supplied by governments outside 
the community, local interest in the schools tends to dimin- 
ish. From a practical point of view the division of responsi- 
bility for the financial support of education between two 
levels of government presents administrative difficulties, with 
support for schools occasionally being delayed while the gov- 
ernments involved resolve administrative differences with re- 
spect to controls or reach agreement on the share of the bur- 
den. The introduction of a third level of government in the 
fiscal program for the support of schools will make the task 
of school administration even more complicated and difficult. 
While it is conceded that grants-in-aid have served to stimu- 
late local and State action, the hope for financial assistance 
from a higher level of government may, and in fact has, upon 
occasion delayed the development of important programs. 
Local officials, anxious to avoid the unpleasant task of raising 
taxes on their neighbors, may understandably be expected to 
wait for a grant-in-aid program to solve their dilemma. If 
the grant-in-aid program is not adopted or is reduced, the 
service may suffer. All this aside from the basic issue that con- 
trols are an essential ingredient in a grant-in-aid program. 

“We believe that the control of our free public school sys- 
tem from Washington is wholly undesirable. The wealth of 
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The Commission recognizes fully the paramount 
importance of education to the national interest. It 
cannot, however, blind itself to the reality that sup- 
port of general public education by the National 
Government would present a situation quite differ- 
ent from that existing in grant-in-aid programs in 
other functional areas. There is no need to “stimu- 
late” State and local activity, since education is al- 
ready the largest of all State and local activities. 
There is not here, as in some grant-in-aid programs, 
a tradition of joint National-State responsibility; 
on the contrary, education has been controlled tra- 
ditionally by local units of government, with State 
aid and supervision.” There is no need for Federal 
leadership in setting minimum standards. There is 
a strong desire on all sides to avoid Federal setting 
of standards or conditions or the application of any 
other form of Federal control or supervision. There 
is a widespread feeling that any degree of Federal 
control over education would be dangerous. 

If adequate educational opportunities were avail- 
able only through a program of Federal financial 
assistance, the decision would be clear. But it does 
not follow that Federal aid is the way to get good 
schools. Under any moderate program of aid, the 
amount going to individual States would not be 
large enough to count effectively. And Federal aid 


the Nation is to be found in the States. In most instances this 
wealth is as available to them as to the National Government. 
All taxes, generally speaking, come from the same pockets. 
When we send tax dollars to Washington that are ultimately 
intended for local use, we increase the power of centralized 
authority and the cost of administration.” 


10 Dr. Anderson concurs with the substance and spirit of 
the Commission’s recommendations and adds the following 
comment: 

“I believe that the primary responsibility for the support 
of education should continue to remain with the State and 
local governments. I think they should first be given every 
opportunity and encouragement to finance education them- 
selves insofar as they are willing and able. In cases of real 
emergency or great necessity, I see no objection to Federal 
aid. Whether such an emergency or state of need is now upon 
us, I would leave to the Congress to decide after it has held 
full hearings upon the subject.” 


11 Senators Humphrey and Morse and Congressman Dingell 
dissent: 

“We see no objection in principle and no sound reason to 
fear Federal aid for school construction or for the support of 
general elementary and secondary education. We believe that 
the needs of the Nation for an educated citizenry and the 
just claims of every child to a fair chance to get an adequate 
education outweigh the arguments in favor of complete State 
and local support for education. 

“Congress recognized the interest of the National Govern- 
ment in the problem of school construction by passing Public 
Law 815 in 1950. Pursuant to the authority of this act, the 
Office of Education conducted a comprehensive survey con- 
cluding that there was a nationwide need for 312,000 addi- 
tional classrooms in 1952 to house nearly g million pupils at 
a cost of about $10.6 billion. Moreover, in the next 5 years, 
it is estimated that approximately 720,000 public elementary 
and secondary classrooms and related facilities will be needed 


in an amount sufficient to mitigate the problem 
significantly could result in such undermining of 
State and local responsibility as to endanger seri- 
ously the kind of educational system that has served 
us so well. 

There are other special conditions. Twelve per- 
cent of the school children in the United States are 
educated in nonpublic schools, many of them in 
religious schools. The inclusion of these schools in 
any program of Federal aid would raise difficult 
legal questions and policy issues. Moreover, the key 
unit in the public educational system is the school 
district. If the National Government dealt directly 
with the Nation’s tens of thousands of school dis- 
tricts, it would conflict with State educational re- 
sponsibility and control. If it dealt only with the 
States, it could not achieve the objectives sought by 
Federal grants without imposing important and un- 
wanted conditions. 

Therefore, Federal financial assistance to any 
State should be resorted to only if it becomes clear- 
ly evident that such State does not have adequate 
tax resources to provide adequate physical facilities 
for elementary and secondary schools. In such cases, 
Federal financial assistance in the form of loans, 
loan guarantees, grants-in-aid, or a combination of 
these devices would be justifiable." * 


at an estimated cost of about $28 billion. 

“We agree with the Commission’s recognition of ‘the para- 
mount importance of education to the national interest.’ In 
view of this importance, we do not feel that the solution to 
the urgent education needs should be postponed until the 
States correct their economic and constitutional limitations. 
We do not believe the Commission is justified in establishing 
a more rigid standard for a Federal grant-in-aid program in 
education than it has applied to other programs of lesser im- 
portance to the national interest.” 


12 Senators Humphrey and Morse here want to point out 
that there has also been a historical pattern of some Federal 
aid to education since the Ordinance of 1785 and that the ex- 
pression of the national interest in maintaining high educa- 
tional standards by Federal legislation has ample and respect- 
able precedent in American government. 


13 Governor Battle and Senator Schoeppel comment: 

“Should it be determined that any State does not have ade- 
quate tax resources to provide proper school facilities, and 
thus justify assistance from the National Government, such 
assistance should be by a cash grant rather than by loans or 
loan guarantees—it is believed it would not promote the cause 
of education to burden such a State with loan repayments 
when school operating costs would probably preempt all 
available State resources.” 


14 Governor Driscoll and Mayor Henderson comment: 

“If a grant-in-aid program for capital construction is 
adopted, it should be limited to those States where need and 
lack of ability are clearly demonstrated, continued for a 
clearly prescribed limited period, and on terms that will en- 
courage the State or States receiving assistance to resume 
their full responsibilities as quickly as possible.” 


15 Governors Shivers and Thornton oppose grants-in-aid on 
any basis. 
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Highways* 


ROM THE inception of our federal system, a 
Pristionsiae interest in highways has been rec- 

ognized. The Constitution itself gives Congress 
the powers to establish post-roads and to regulate 
commerce among the States. 

During the first 40 years of the Republic, many 
turnpikes were constructed by private companies 
seeking profits through tolls. Some of the States in- 
vested in the securities of the turnpike companies. 
In 1806, the National Government began construc- 
tion of the National Pike, or Cumberland Road, 
and by 1819 the road extended 131 miles from 
Cumberland, Md., to Wheeling, W. Va., on the 
Ohio River. By 1819, Pennsylvania had completed 
a surfaced highway from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Soon after the development of the steam locomo- 
tive in 1830, the resources of the country were di- 
rected to construction of railroads, and highways 
entered a period of neglect. Until almost the turn 
of the goth century, local governments handled 
such road building as was done. A good-roads 
movement in the late 19th century was spearheaded 
by a coalition of bicyclists demanding smooth roads 
for recreation, farmers wanting to get out of the 
mud, and railroad interests seeking feeders to their 
lines. During the 18go’s, State aid to counties for 
road construction was begun and several State high- 
way departments were organized. The movement 
spread rapidly, particularly after the automobile 
appeared. By 1917, all States were participating 
in highway development. 

In the same period, the National Government 
developed an interest in highways that has con- 
tinued to the present day. An Office of Road In- 
quiry, established in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1893, eventually became the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads in the Department of Commerce. Federal 
highway activities, including aid to the States, are 
presently centered in this Bureau. From 1893 to 
igiz, the Bureau's functions were limited to inves- 
tigation and research. In 1912, the Congress author- 
ized $500,000 for an experimental program in rural 
post-road construction. The Federal-Aid Road Act 
of 1916 continues to be a part of the basic legisla- 
tion governing Federal highway aid. It authorized 
Federal aid funds of $75 million over a 5-year peri- 
od and, together with legislation enacted in 1921, 
established the principles of (1) limiting Federal 
aid to construction projects on designated primary 
highway systems, (2) apportioning funds among 
States by statutory formula, and (3) requiring State 
matching of Federal aid in fixed proportions. 


* Chapter 11 in the Report. 


During the depression of the 1930's, the Nation- 
al Government participated in highway construc- 
tion through various emergency programs which 
were outside the regular channels of highway aid. 
As a matter of fact, in every year from 1936 to 1941, 
inclusive, emergency highway aid exceeded regular 
aid by substantial amounts. 

New regular aid programs for designated urban 
extensions of primary highways and for a limited 
mileage of secondary roads were initiated under 
the highway act of 1944. This act also provided for 
selection of a national system of interstate high- 
ways limited to 40,000 miles. Authorization of aid 
specifically for the interstate highway system was 
first provided in the 1952 act. 


Extent of Federal Aid 


Regular Federal highway aid (as distinguished 
from special or emergency aid) has supplied only 
8.51 percent of total revenues used for all highway 
purposes over the 33-year period since 1921. By in- 
tervals, the percentages are: 1921-31, 5.76 percent; 
1932-42, 9-19 percent; 1943-53, 9.49 percent. How- 
ever, regular Federal aid has supplied much larger 
percentages of expenditures for highway construc- 
tion, as shown in the following comparison: 

Total 
highway Regular 
construction Federal 
expenditures aid 
Million Million 
$1,075 8.88 


2,254 16.47 
3,328 18.16 


Percentages 


$44,122 $6,657 (avg.) 15.09 

It is estimated that total expenditures for high- 
way construction in 1954 were $3.7 billion, of which 
$2.1 billion was expended on systems eligible for 
Federal aid. About $600 million, or 16 percent, of 
the $3.7 billion represented Federal funds. 

Federal aid authorizations for each of the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 total $575 million; for 1956 
and 1957 the total is $875 million for each year, as 
follows: 

Each Fiscal Year Each Fiscal Year 

1954 and 1955 1956 and 1957 
....§ 25,000,000 $175,000,000 
247,500,000 315,000,000 
Secondary System 165,000,000 210,000,000 
Urban Highways 137,500,000 175,000,000 

There is considerable lag between the authoriza- 
tion figures and actual appropriations. Payments 
are made only as money is needed to meet State 
claims for reimbursement; claims are not filed until 


Interstate System . 
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actual construction begins. 

National participation in the total highway ex- 
penditure varies greatly from State to State. When 
expressed in terms of all highway costs, including 
planning, construction, maintenance, interest, and 
administrative overhead, the percentages of Federal 
aid in 1952 highway expenditures were 3.7 percent 
in New Jersey, 4 percent in Maryland, and 8.6 per- 
cent in California. At the other extreme, percent- 
ages were 35.1 in Wyoming, 33.5 in Nevada, and 
26.6 in New Mexico. When expressed in terms of 
construction costs only, the National Government's 
share ranged from 6 percent in New Jersey to 53.9 
percent in Nevada. 

Federal aid is apportioned among the States by 
statutory formulas which give weight to popula- 
tion, land area, and specified road mileage. Prior 
to the 1954 act, dollar for dollar matching of all 
Federal funds was required in most States, an ex- 
ception being made for States in which unappro- 
priated and unreserved public lands and nontax- 
able Indian lands constituted more than 5 percent 
of the total area. In these State$ the matching re- 
quirements were reduced according to the amount 
of such lands. The 1954 Federal-Aid Highway Act 
reduced the State matching share from 50 to 40 per- 
cent for the interstate system, again providing a 
downward adjustment for States with large public 
land areas. State per capita income is not taken into 
account in either the allotment or the matching 
process. 


Allocation of Responsibilities 


Large public expenditures for highways during 
the past three decades have produced a highway 
network which in many respects is the finest and 
most extensive in the world. But the highway sys- 
tem as a whole does not yet measure up to the 
growth of population and traffic, economic advance- 
ment and change, and imperative defense needs. If 
indeed the highway situation is critical, then the 
National, State, and local governments all have a 
vital stake and a large obligation in its rectification. 
If the United States is to maintain and advance its 
productive and defensive strength, which depends 
so largely upon the efficiency and economy of the 
transportation system, an acceleration of the rate 
of highway improvement is needed, particularly 
with respect to major highways. Consequently, the 
Commission bases its recommendations upon the 
necessity for a stepped-up highway construction 
program during the next 5 to 10 years. 

In the view of the Commission, the primary re- 
sponsibility for highway development rests with 
States and their subdivisions. A preponderant pro- 
portion of the country’s total highway mileage is 


intrastate or primarily local in character, and State 
and local highway departments by and large are 
competent and adequate. However, the national in- 
terest in an adequate highway system is so great as 
to justify action by the National Government, at 
certain times and under certain conditions, in en- 
couraging and supplementing State action. Nation- 
al-State highway relationships should be flexible, 
not static. Under normal conditions, States can and 
should fulfill their responsibilities for highway 
functions with a minimum of Federal aid. But 
when defense needs or economic conditions disrupt 
the status quo, the National Government should 
expand its role. 

‘In the light of these premises, the following 
recommendations are submitted: 

The Commission recommends that the actual 
construction and maintenance of highways be per- 
formed by the States and their subdivisions. 

The National Government should give technical 
assistance to and cooperate with the States on prob- 
lems of highway construction and maintenance. 
However, only in those cases where a highway is 
built in a National park, reservation, or similar 
area, or as limited access to a Federal facility, 
should construction be undertaken by the National 
Government. 

It would be a basic mistake and wasteful dupli- 
cation for the National Government to embark 
upon a new program of actually building, main- 
taining, and operating any large segment of the 
highway network. Highway construction and main- 
tenance have been handled by the States and locali- 
ties with consistent competence. 

The Commission recommends that the present 
Federal aid highway program be continued and 
that funds appropriated thereunder be increased. 
The increase in funds should be so allocated as (1) 
to give recognition to the National responsibility 
for highways of major importance to the nationa! 
security, including special needs for civil defense, 
and (2) to provide for accelerated improvement of 
highways in order to insure a balanced program to 
serve the needs of our expanding economy.'*? 


1 Mayor Henderson believes that in carrying out the recom- 
mended highway program, greater emphasis ought to be 
placed upon the development of highways in urban areas. 


2Mr. Burton, Governors Thornton, Jones, and Shivers, 
Senator Schoeppel, and Congressman Dolliver join in the 
following statement: 

“We regretfully dissent from this major highway recom- 
mendation by the Commission. The recommendation en- 
dorses a permanent direction we believe to be unsound. 

“In recent years State executives had substantially moved 
to a position of supporting State assumption of highway re- 
sponsibilities upon the release of National highway user 
revenue sources for State use. This could not be done sud- 
denly and was subject to reservations regarding Federally- 
impacted areas and the circumstances of States wherein there 
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The Commission is cognizant of existing critical 
highway needs and of the efforts being exerted by 
all levels of government to meet them. Total gov- 
ernmental highway expenditures for 1954 are esti- 
mated at $6.4 billion, compared to $4.9 billion 
three years earlier. Legislation enacted in 1954 in 
creased Federal financial assistance to the States for 
highway purposes by more than 50 percent. How- 
ever, there is abundant evidence that the current 
rate of highway improvement is not sufficient to 
meet current emerging needs. Failure to meet these 
needs will seriously affect the national security and 
the national economy. Humanitarian considera- 
tions alone, in terms of reducing the annual toll of 
highway accidents, call for vigorous action in re 


was a low ratio of population to highway mileage like the 
Western States with their large area of Federal land holdings. 

“We likewise recognize that an important exception should 
be made for purposes of economic stabilization, and also for 
the need to ‘catch up’ on current highway deficiencies in the 
interstate system and metropolitan arterial systems. We are 
deeply impressed by the persuasive argument of the President 
that this Nation mobilize all its forces to arrest the terrible 
traffic toll upon human life, and that the National and State 
governments work together on this important task. We be- 
lieve that National assistance in ‘catching up’ is warranted by 
safety, military, and civilian defense necessities. 

“Nevertheless, the above reservations are minor alterations 
of the principle of State responsibility and the ‘catch-up’ 
needs are of an emergency nature—but a real emergency. 
Federal assistance can speed the time when the ultimate fiscal 
and administrative highway responsibilities can be returned 
to the States and we believe that the Commission should be 
definitive in recommending this. 

“We believe that every effort should be made to conduct 
the program on a pay-as-you-go basis. We are not intransi- 
gent in this matter but stress the importance of a sound bal- 
ance of urgent need, fullest possibilities of current financing, 
and the capacity of contractors to do the job.” 

3 Governors Driscoll and Battle dissent as follows: 

“We do not question the need for a greatly improved high- 
way system. The States have recognized this need and have 
established new records for highway construction. In the de- 
velopment of a highway program it is unwise to pledge gaso- 
line taxes that may be paid 10 years from now to meet to- 
day’s needs. It is equally unwise during a period of compara- 
tively full employment for the Nation to go substantially into 
debt to meet its highway requirements. Likewise, there must 
be a reasonable balance between the construction program 
and the ability of contractors to build roads on a competitive 
basis. 

“The Commission's proposal, when compared with the un- 
realistic programs presently being considered, is moderate. Its 
advocacy of a pay-as-you-go program for free public highways 
is commendable. However, we must dissent from the Com- 
mission's recommendation for an increase in highway grants 
for the following reasons: 

“(1) Responsibility for the construction and maintenance 
of a modern nationwide highway system should rest with the 
States. They have demonstrated their ability to cooperate 
with one another in the development of an interstate system. 
Within the various regions of this country, they are more 
conscious of their own and one another's needs than any 
agency of the National Government. If given the opportunity 
to do so, they may be expected to meet the national interest. 

“(2) While the total contribution of the National Govern- 
ment for highway construction is small in comparison with 


vamping the unsafe segments of the highway net- 
work. 

The Commission believes that there is sound 
justification for Federal participation in the im- 
provement of many highways. The Commission 
generally approves existing legislation, which pro- 
vides Federal aid for primary highways, including 
interstate routes and urban extensions, and for sec- 
ondary roads, including farm-to-market roads. 

The Commission believes that present circum- 
stances justify a concentration of increased Federal 
highway funds on a limited mileage of highways of 
key importance to interstate commerce and to mili- 
tary and civilian defense. However, this does not 
mean that other highways now eligible for Federal 


the contribution of the States and their political subdivisions, 
its impact on State budgets and policies is substantial, be- 
cause of a wide variety of administrative and policy controls. 
These range all the way from an attempt by the National 
Government to compel the States to dedicate State taxes, to a 
discrimination against toll roads and parkways. In addition, 
the Government has sought to control wages, establish nation- 
al standards, choose routes, and more recently an attempt has 
been made to control the use of margin areas along Federally- 
aided highways. Any increases in highway grants may be ex- 
pected to increase the budgetary impact and further curtail 
the fiscal independence of the States. History discloses that 
representatives of the Bureau of Public Roads have on more 
than one occasion advocated increased authority over State 
highways. An increase in the grants will tend to give the 
National Government a dominant vested interest, with Fed- 
eral control the inevitable consequence. 

“(3) The proposal continuing two or more levels of gov- 
ernment in a single operation increases costs, retards con- 
struction, and results in wasteful duplication and overlapping 
of effort where none is necessary. 

“(4) There is a better way to accelerate the construction 
of an adequate national highway system. The present Fed- 
eral gasoline tax should be repealed. This may be done out- 
right or on a tax offset basis, as in the case of the unemploy- 
ment compensation tax. If the later procedure is adopted, it 
should be the prelude to outright repeal of the tax. The gaso- 
line tax now being collected by the National Government 
was first imposed as a temporary tax to meet an emergency 
situation and has long been regarded by many as a tax that 
should be returned to the States. In a limited number of 
States which have large Federal land holdings and in which 
the need for highway aid may be demonstrated, it should be 
granted for a limited period out of general revenues of the 
National Government. 

“ (5) The funds required to support the grant-in-aid device 
are collected from the citizens of the States. The States with 
the greatest density of population, the greatest highway 
needs, and the largest number of traffic accidents are likewise 
the States whose citizens make the largest contribution to the 
Federal treasury. These are also the States to which the larg- 
est highway grants will be given. This unnecessary and waste- 
ful ‘exchange’ of tax dollars inevitably strengthens the cen- 
tralization of our government in Washington. In fact, the 
grant-in-aid programs that have been proposed are more 
likely to strengthen centralized bureaucracy than to speed 
highway construction. By requiring more dollars for adminis- 
tration, these programs leave fewer dollars for pavements. By 
the same token they weaken State and local governments. As 
de Tocqueville said: ‘A democratic people tends toward cen- 
tralization, as it were by instinct. It arrives at provincial in- 
stitutions only by reflection.’ ” 
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highway aid should be neglected in an expanded 
program. 

The Commission believes that civil defense is 
primarily a responsibility of the National Govern- 
ment. This has particular relevance in the case of 
highways required for civil defense. Special and 
costly features needed to adapt new roads to civil 
defense needs should be financed largely by the 
National Government. 

The Commission considers toll highways a ‘mat- 
ter of State and local policy. Present and past Fed- 
eral-aid highway acts have provided, however, that 
no tolls may be charged on roads partly financed by 
the National Government. The Commission en- 
dorses this principle and recommends that no Fed- 
eral aid be given for any toll road. 


Financing and Supervision 


The Commission recommends that the expanded 
highway program be financed substantially on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and that Congress provide addi- 
tional revenues for this purpose, primarily from in- 
creased motor fuel taxes.‘ 

The effect of the Commission’s recommendation 
on highway aids will be to increase Federal expen- 
ditures substantially. Additional revenues should 
be provided to meet a major share of these expendi- 
tures. An increase in taxes is preferable to deficit 
financing as a means of supporting larger highway 
outlays by the National Government. The latter 
method would result in high interest charges and 
would shift the burden to citizens of a future gen- 
eration, who will have continuing highway and 
other governmental responsibilities of their own to 
finance. 

The Commission recommends a reduction in the 
extent and degree of Federal supervision accom- 
panying highway grants-in-aid. 

Congress should be constantly alert to prevent 
~¢Mr. Folsom dissents from this recommendation: 

“The Nation's needs for an improved interstate highway 
system are urgent. Unless taxes are increased substantially, 
borrowing may be needed to finance accelerated construction 
of this system. The borrowing needed should be done on a 
self-liquidating basis with the amount of debt related to 
anticipated highway-user revenues. Regardiess of the method 
of financing, Federal highway expenditures should be paid 
for from highway-user revenues only, not from general tax 
revenues.” 

Mrs. Hobby, Mr. Burton, and Governor Thornton join in 
this dissent. 


procedural abuses by any administrative agency to 
which it may delegate duties. Federal agencies 
should diminish controls over the details of State 


‘ highway planning, design, and construction. Over 


the years, the Bureau of Public Roads has made a 
notable contribution to highway improvement in 
this country through technical leadership and the 
stimulation and coordination of State activity in 
this field. However, in the light of the maturity and 
competence of most State highway departments, it 
appears to the Commission that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads could relax much of its close supervision 
of State highway work. The Bureau has already 
made a good start but more can be done. 

The 1954 highway act sensibly permits, under 
certain conditions, the substitution of certifications 
by State highway authorities for detailed compli- 
ance checks by the National Government. National 
legislation and administrative regulations of the 
Bureau of Public Roads might well leave the States 
free to carry forward their highway programs, sim- 
ply certifying that they have complied with Bureau 
requirements. Through spot checks of performance 
and through complete accounting records, the Bu- 
reau could forestall misuse of Federal funds. 

Although the Commission favors relaxation of 
Federal supervision, it believes that the National 
Government should continue to prescribe basic 
minimum standards for the construction of Fed- 
erally-aided highways. Moreover, where interstate 
highway connections are involved, the Bureau of 
Public Roads should continue to exercise strong 
guidance. 

The Commission recommends the repeal of pro- 
visions of the Hayden-Cartwright Act requiring the 
States to expend certain amounts of specific taxes 
for highway purposes. 

The National Government may rightfully re- 
quire State matching of aid which it extends, as the 
law already provides. Beyond this the National 
Government should not go. The States should be 
free to use their tax revenues as they see fit. Else- 
where in this Report the Commission has urged a 
careful reappraisal by the States of all constitu- 
tional and statutory requirements, such as earmark- 
ing of specific taxes, which fetter the ability of the 
States and their subdivisions to deal with their fis- 
cal problems. Certainly the National Government 
should not add to the fiscal problems of the States 
by imposing additional and unnecessary restrictions. 


Welfare* 


erally regarded as a supplement to private 
philanthrophy; public relief was supplied pri- 
* Chapter 17 in the Report. 


Pes to the 1920's, public assistance was gen- 


marily by local governments. In the period follow- 
ing World War I, public assistance programs, espe- 
cially those for the aged, the blind, and dependent 
children, expanded at a faster rate than private 
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philanthropy. By 1929, more than half of all relief 
funds came from governmental sources. The Na- 
tional Government, however, spent nothing on 
public welfare programs before 1932, although it 
did undertake research in the child welfare field 
through the Children’s Bureau, established in 1912. 

The depression prompted a drastic reallocation 
of public assistance activities. States and local gov- 
ernments, with few exceptions, could not carry the 
ever-mounting relief burden by themselVes; the 
National Government took over a larger and larger 
share. 

At first, the National Government gave tempo- 
rary aid to State and local relief authorities. In July 
1932, the first major National emergency relief 
legislation authorized loans for direct relief pur- 
poses. In 1933, Federal aid took the form of out- 
right grants under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act. Through this program, which continued until 
1935, grants of over $3 billion were made to the 
States. In order to remove employable persons from 
the relief rolls, the National Government also un- 
dertook directly to provide work relief. Most im- 
portant among the several Nationally-administered 
work programs was the Works Projects Administra- 
tion, under which more than $10 billion was ex- 
pended between 1935 and 1942. 


Social Security Act a Turning Point 


An even more far-reaching effect of the depres- 
sion was the enactment of the Social Security Act 
of 1935, which marked the assumption by the Na- 
tional Government of a continuing responsibility 
for assisting the States in promoting the economic 
security of their citizens. This legislation grew out 
of the recommendations of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Economic Security. The Committee recom- 
mended the social insurance approach for unem- 
ployment compensation and old-age insurance as 
the foundation for a broad system of economic 
security. The public assistance approach was pro- 
posed to complement the insurance programs by 
covering three groups normally not in the labor 
force: the aged, the blind, and dependent children. 
It was expected that old-age assistance would pro- 
tect those already aged as well as those who could 
not be covered at all, or covered adequately, by 
insurance. 

The Social Security Act created a Federally-ad- 
ministered system of old-age insurance financed by 
compulsory contributions from both the employer 
and employee. Unemployment insurance was estab- 
lished as a cooperative system under which a Federal 
payroll tax on employers could be partially offset 
by similar contributions made under State laws. 
Grants would be made to enable the States to ad- 
minister unemployment compensation and employ- 


ment service programs. The act further provided 
for grants-in-aid to the States for three types of as- 
sistance to the needy: old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind. The Na- 
tional Government thereby discontinued participa- 
tion in emergency relief for the unemployed and 
entered the field of categorical assistance instead. A 
special grant was provided, also, for child welfare 
services." 


Federal Funds Almost Half of All Public 
Welfare Expenditures 


The extent of the shift in welfare responsibilities 
can be summarized briefly by pointing out that 25 
years ago State and local governments, together 
with private welfare agencies, bore virtually the en- 
tire burden, whereas now the National Govern- 
ment contributes nearly one-half of total public 
welfare expenditures. This does not, of course, 
mean that the States and localities are doing less 
than they were; rather it reflects a great increase in 
public welfare expenditures by all levels of govern- 
ment, arising chiefly out of governmental accept- 
ance of new responsibilities for the economic se- 
curity of the individual. 

The bulk of Federal grants for public assistance 
are for old-age assistance—$899 million out of $1,- 
330 million in the fiscal year 1953. Grants for aid 
to dependent children amounted to $339 million; 
grants for aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, $59 million; and grants to the needy blind, 
$33 million. The National Government does not at 
present make any contribution to the States for gen- 
eral public assistance, a program often referred to 
as “general relief.” 

The Commission believes that local governments 
and the States should assume as much of the finan- 
cial burden for welfare services as possible; how- 
ever, economic insecurity can no longer be regarded 
as exclusively a local or State concern. So long as 
public assistance needs remain as extensive as they 
now are, a considerable measure of Federal aid 
will be necessary. 

The magnitude of the public assistance program 
is considerably affected by other income-mainte- 
nance and service programs. Benefits paid to in- 
dividuals under both public and private insurance 
and pension plans decrease their need for public 
assistance. Among the government-sponsored pro- 
grams that tend to reduce the public assistance bur- _ 
den are old-age and survivors insurance, unem- 
ployment and temporary disability insurance, vet- 
erans’ pensions and medical benefits, workmen's 
compensation, vocational rehabilitation and health 


1 The Social Security Act also provided for programs of 
employment security, public health, and vocational rehabilita- 
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services, and retirement systems for railroad work- 
ers and government employees. A fairly recent de- 
velopment is the extensive growth of insurance, re- 
tirement, and welfare systems sponsored by private 
corporations and labor unions. 


Influence of the OASI Program 


The Federally-administered old-age and survivors 
insurance program is especially important in pro- 
viding income to persons who might otherwise call 
upon States and localities for assistance. By the end 
of February 1955, OASI benefits were being paid to 
about 7.1 million people, at the rate of $4,200 mil- 
lion a year. The fact that the original old-age in- 
surance system covered only 3 out of 5 workers is 
one reason why assistance expenditures for the 
needy aged continued to increase during the 1940’s. 
The 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act 
extended the system to cover 4 out of 5 workers and 
doubled the amount of benefits; amendments in 
1952 and 1954 further enlarged both coverage and 
benefits. Nine out of 10 workers are now covered. 
As time goes on, still more broadening may be ex- 
pected. 

In retrospect, the entry of the National Govern- 
ment into the field of public welfare on a massive 
scale was clearly justified and very necessary. The 
stresses of the depression created burdens far be- 
yond the fiscal capacity of State and local govern- 
ments. The social insurance programs initiated at 
the time are only now beginning to exert a signifi- 
cant ameliorating impact upon public assistance 
rolls. 


Future Role of National Government 


Looking to the future, the Commission believes 
that the National Government can contribute most 
by promoting economic stability and by further ex- 
panding social insurance. Such policies would ulti- 
mately reduce public assistance needs. If the States 
would also extend coverage, raise the level of bene- 
fits, and otherwise strengthen the social insurance 
programs which they administer (unemployment 
compensation, temporary disability benefits? and 
workmen's compensation), we may anticipate a 
gradual decline in old-age assistance and general 
relief.2 Some believe the decline might make old- 
age assistance manageable by the States and locali- 
ties under ordinary conditions. However, the Com- 
mission foresees a continuing national concern in 
other specialized areas of assistance, particularly 
those concerned with children. Here it is appropri- 
ate that the National Government continue to play 
both a stimulating and a supporting role. 
~The four States now providing temporary disability bene- 
fits are: New York, New Jersey, California, and Rhode Island. 


To proceed along the above lines would be to 
achieve both a constructive method of dealing with 
economic insecurity and a sound allocation of re- 
sponsibilities in the field of public welfare. The 
Commission believes the National Government 
must continue intensively the development of long- 
range policies designed to maintain economic sta- 
bility—a responsibility recognized in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. These policies will steadily ease 
the public assistance burdens of State and local gov- 
ernments. It is much more desirable, from the 
standpoint of public policy, to seek to assure eco- 
nomic security through income from stable employ- 
ment or through social insurance protection af- 
forded as a matter of right than through relief pay- 
ments requested by the needy. 

The Commission recommends that general assist- 
ance continue to be financed and administered by 
the States and their subdivisions.‘ 

General assistance should normally be handled 
on a level as close to the individual recipient as 
possible. If social insurance programs are broad- 
ened as recommended in this chapter, the general 
assistance load will eventually become a small resi- 
due of the total welfare burden. Since 1940, the 
States and localities have maintained responsibility 
for the general relief problem without recourse to 
the National Government. The Commission recog- 
nizes that if, as a result of a sustained depression or 
other disaster, States and localities become clearly 
unable to cope with the general assistance burden, 
the National Government would be obliged to in- 
tervene. 


National Participation in Old-Age Assistance 


The Commission recommends that, as total Na- 
tional-State expenditures for old-age assistance de- 
crease, the contribution of the National Govern- 
ment to this program be decreased by approxi- 
mately the same amount.* 


3 Senators Humphrey and Morse comment: 

“We believe that the number of persons on public assist- 
ance will continue to be very large unless and until we also 
extend and strengthen the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance program by providing insurance benefits to persons 
permanently and totally disabled, reducing the age of retire- 
ment to 60 for women, increasing the amount of benefits to 
insured persons, providing an increased benefit to persons 
who delay retiring, and providing hospitalization insurance 
coverage for all beneficiaries. Until these improvements are 
an accomplished fact, we do not anticipate a significant de- 
cline in the assistance programs.” 

4Senators Humphrey and Morse dissent: 

“We are not in favor of the recommendation. If Federal 
dollars are given for the aid of needy persons 65 and over, as 
is provided under existing law, we do not see why it is wrong 
to give them on behalf of a needy person aged 64 or 63. We 
believe the entire subject of general assistance should be re- 
studied.” 

5 Senators Humphrey and Morse make the following sepa- 
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If appropriate provisions are made for employ- 
ment stabilization and social insurance, the Com- 
mission believes that the expenditures necessary for 
old-age assistance will steadily decrease. Such assist- 
ance is most appropriately administered by State 
and local governments. Therefore, as the number 
of persons in need of assistance decreases and the 
total expenditures for this purpose decrease, the 
Commission believes the decrease should be applied 
to reducing the contribution made to this program 
by the National Government. This belief is based 
on the assumption that any future increase in levels 
of assistance would be borne by the States and that 
the Congress would hold Federal participation at 
present amounts per case. It should be emphasized 
that the foregoing recommendation does not con- 
template any lowering of public assistance stand- 
ards. If expenditures decrease sufficiently, consider- 
ation should be given to having the National Gov- 
ernment withdraw entirely from old-age assistance. 
The basic organization for administering a grant 
program based on need would continue to be re- 
quired for the other public assistance grants. In 
case of an emergency this could be expanded to in- 
clude such old-age assistance as might be necessary. 

It should be noted that the decrease in old-age 
assistance expenditures is not likely to be as rapid 
or as large as might at first be assumed. Estimates 
prepared in connection with the most recent 
amendments to the old-age and survivors insurance 
legislation show a prospective drop in the propor- 
tion of aged persons in need of assistance from the 
present 18 percent to 13 percent in 1965. However, 
the prospective drop in the number of recipients is 
relatively small, from 2.6 million at present to 2.2 
million in 1965. It seems entirely likely that over 
this period the individual payments will have in- 
creased sufficiently so that there will be little or no 
decrease in total expenditures. 

One reason for the large number expected to re- 
main on the old-age assistance rolls is the increase 
in the proportion of the population over 65, and 
the increase in the total number of aged persons. At 
the same time, States are continually providing old- 
age assistance recipients with more adequate medi- 
cal care, including hospitalization. Medical services 
now absorb, nationwide, 11 percent of old-age as- 
sistance expenditures; in two States, they account 
for more than 25, percent of total program expendi- 
tures. The proportion of persons who receive old- 
rate statement: 

“We are opposed at this time to reducing the National 
Government's contribution for old-age assistance. A reduction 
in the Federal share of the payments being made to our 
senior citizens may result in some States in a reduction in 
their already inadequate payments. If by various efforts we 
are able to reduce the number on assistance, the problem 


will largely take care of itself from the standpoint of Federal 
financial aid.” 


age assistance exclusively for medical services is 
small (2 percent), but the practice of providing 
medical care through the assistance program ap- 
pears to be growing.® 

All things considered, the Commission is not pre- 
pared to recommend complete withdrawal of the 
National Government from the old-age assistance 
program at any specified time. Whether or not 
withdrawal is feasible will depend upon the extent 
to which the total assistance load can be reduced 
and on the resources available to the several States. 


Revised Old-Age Assistance Formula Proposed 


The Commission recommends that a_ revised 
formula be adopted to govern Federal financial par- 
ticipation in the old-age assistance program, so that 
greater equalization of the burden will be achieved. 

The Commission believes that total Federal ex- 
penditures for old-age assistance might be substan- 
tially reduced if the amount granted to a particular 
State were more directly related to its resources and 
financial needs. At present, the National Govern- 
ment provides 80 percent of the first $25 average 
monthly payment made by a State, and one-half of 
the remainder, up to $55, for any individual. The 
National Government does not participate in any 
payment to an individual above $55 per month. 
This formula achieves, indirectly, a measure of 
equalization. Since low-income States have a larger 
proportion of low payments, the 80 percent Federal 
participation in the first $25 per month results in 
Federal financing of a much larger portion of the 
total cost in these States than in high-income States; 
the latter make a large proportion of their pay- 
ments well above the $55 level. At present, Federal 
participation varies from about 40 percent in the 
States with the highest incomes to over 75 percent 
in some low-income States. However, each State gets 
the advantage of the 80 percent Federal participa- 
tion in the first $25.7 

Basically, the Commission believes that the for- 
mula should be revised to provide for an open-end 
authorization as at present, but with the maximum 


State expenditure in which the National Govern- 


6 Mrs. Hobby and Mr. Folsom comment: 

“We believe that an earmarking of additional Federal 
funds for medical care costs, to be matched 50-50 by the 
States, would provide necessary additional flexibility and in- 
centive to States to provide adequate medical care for in- 
digent persons who are recipients under the Federally-aided 
assistance programs.” 

Senator Humphrey joins in this view. 


7 Many smal! payments are made to supplement benefits re- 
ceived under OASI. The Commission believes that as long as 
the present formula continues to be used, an important step 
in reducing National expenditures for old-age assistance 
would be to reduce the Federal share from 80 percent to per- 
haps 50 percent with respect to the first $25 of old-age assist- 
ance payments which supplement OASI benefits. 
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ment will participate stated in terms of an average 
of all old-age assistance payments in the State, 
rather than in terms of the payment to an individ- 
ual. The requirement of an individual maximum 
involves complicated recordkeeping and auditing, 
and encourages States to limit payments to any in- 
dividual to the amount in which the National Gov- 
ernment will participate, regardless of the individ- 
ual’s actual need. An average maximum would 
leave States free to adjust individual payments to 
actual needs. Appropriate adjustments in the maxi- 
mum should be made to ensure that the overall 
National expenditures would not be increased. The 
amount of State matching required should be re- 
lated to the State’s own resources as measured by 
per capita income. The Commission believes that a 
requirement that State funds cover not less than 
two-thirds of allowable expenditures in the State 
with the highest income and not less than one- 
fourth of allowable expenditures in the State with 
the lowest income would be reasonable. As the need 
for Federal participation decreases, provision could 
be made for progressive reduction * in the percent- 
age of average Federal participation.’ The present 
average rate of Federal participation in old-age as- 
sistance expenditures is approximately 56 percent, 
with the rate in individual States ranging from 40 
to 77 percent. Of nationwide expenditures below 
the $55 maximum, the Federal share is about 67 
percent. For the immediate future, the Federal 
share of old-age assistance expenditures for the 
country as a whole would remain about as at pres- 
ent, but the Federal share in individual States 
would vary from one-third to three-fourths of the 
average payments within the allowable maximum. 
As total expenditures decrease, the average rate of 


8 Senators Humphrey and Morse add the following com- 
ment: 

“We are opposed to any reductions in the Federal share of 
old-age assistance payments because of our fear that it will 
mean a reduction in payments to the needy aged. 

“We are also not in favor of writing into law now a pro- 
gressive reduction for the future on a matter which has so 
many variables. If we can develop a satisfactory formula in 
terms of present-day needs, we will be making quite a con- 
tribution.” 


*The following describes the application of the recom- 
mended formula to a hypothetical State situation: Let us 
assume that in enacting the proposed legislation the Congress 
has established $55 as the maximum average State payment 
in which the National Government will participate. Let us 
also assume that during a particular month State X, which 
ranks highest of all the States in per capita income, spends 
$3.5 million for old-age assistance, with payments averaging 
$65, per case, and, further, that the number of recipients mul- 
tipled by a $55 average produces a figure of $3 million. In 
this situation the Federal share would be $1 million and the 
State share would be $2.5 million, since the State must match 
each allowable Federal dollar with two of its own under the 
sliding scale formula and since expenditures in excess of the 
$55 average ($500,000) would be borne entirely by the State. 
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Federal participation could be progressively re- 
duced, with appropriate reductions in the mini- 
mum and maximum rates (for example, 30-70 per- 
cent, 25-65 percent, 20-60 percent)."” 

The Commission realizes that even if the Nation- 
al share of total expenditures were to remain the 
same for the present, the change from existing pro- 
cedures to an equalization formula such as here sug- 
gested would present serious problems in some 
States, particularly those with relatively high in- 
comes where the percentage of Federal participa- 
tion would be substantially reduced. Such a change 
should take effect gradually, so that States can ad- 
just to the new arrangements without too serious 
effects either upon their old-age assistance program 
or upon the general pattern of State expenditures. 

The revised formula would not affect the loose 
eligibility practices that are found in a few States. 
These practices result in a heavy drain on the Fed- 
eral Treasury, thus discriminating against other 
States that contribute indirectly to the support of 
these programs. The Commission recognizes the in- 
equity of this situation. It seems, however, that the 
national interest is better served by relying upon 
State responsibility in this area than by imposing 
rigid Federal requirements. However, if the States 
do not take the initiative in correcting loose eligi- 
bility practices, it might prove necessary to fix 
further limits on Federal financial participation. 


Revisions Needed in Other Public Welfare Grants 


The Commission recommends that Federal grants 
be continued, with certain modifications, for aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, and child welfare - 
services, and that Federal funds be made available 
for the support of needy children receiving foster 
care. 

A continuation of Federal participation in these 
programs is desirable, since the need for assistance | 
will be little affected by the extension of social in- 
surance coverage, whereas the need for old-age as- 
sistance will perhaps diminish as the insurance sys- 
tem matures. The Commission further believes that 
existing grant programs for needy children should 
be broadened to include the care of children who 
are separated from their families. These children 
are now ineligible for the Federally-aided program 
for dependent children, even though their care in 
foster homes or institutions may be essential. The 
States should be encouraged to provide as ade- 
quately for needy children requiring foster care as 
for those who remain with their families. 

It is suggested that the formula covering finan- 


10Congressman Ostertag does not concur in this recom- 
mendation because of the complexity of the proposed formula. 
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cial aid to the States for their programs of assist- 
ance to dependent children, the blind, the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, and for the foster care 
of children should include these features: 

(1) An open-end appropriation, with Federal 
and State participation governed by the average 
grant to all recipients in a group, instead of by an 
individual case maximum as at present. The legis- 
lation might specify for each group an appropriate 
maximum average grant up to which the National 
Government will participate. 

(2) Matching requirements on a sliding scale re- 
lated to State fiscal capacity. 

(3) Appropriate provisions to smooth the transi- 
tion from the present to the revised formula. 

The Commission favors the continuation of a 
separate grant for child welfare services. Although 
these services are often performed for families that 
also receive aid-to-dependent-children payments, 
there is considerable merit in having separate 
grants, since the former program is primarily a serv- 
ice activity, while the latter is principally con- 
cerned with financial support. Nevertheless, it is 
important that the personnel administering these 
programs at the various levels of government coop- 
erate closely. Since the child welfare and public as- 


sistance programs are both administered by the So- 
cial Security Administration, that agency is in a 
position to take whatever steps are necessary to 
bring about closer cooperation at the National 
level and to encourage such cooperation at all levels 
of government. The Social Security Administration 
should increase its efforts in this direction. 

The Commission also recommends that Federal 
financial support for child welfare services be made 
generally available not only in rural areas, as at 
present, but also in urban areas, where serious need 
exists for this program. 

The Commission's discussion* . . . of adminis- 
trative controls accompanying Federal grants-in- 
aid is especially relevant in the public welfare field. 
In establishing administrative requirements to en- 
sure compliance with legislation, Federal agencies 
should avoid demanding unnecessarily detailed 
State plans of operation. The Commission has noted 
varying comments regarding the complexity of 
State plans and the intricate machinery required 
for their amendment. Continuing efforts should be 
made to simplify the administrative controls im- 
posed as a condition to public welfare grants-in- 
aid. 

* Earlier in the Report. 


Among the States 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


Existing authority for a toll turnpike from Miami to 
Fort Pierce was extended to include a stretch to Jackson- 
ville. A new highway code places the Road Department's 
administrative budget under control of the Cabinet 
budget system and gives county commissions joint author- 
ity with the Road Board over spending of secondary 
road money. The same bill provides for a career Execu- 
tive Director and a Chief Engineer, each at $12,000, to 
assist the Chairman of the Road Department. Other 
measures established a driver training program in 
Florida high schools; raised insurance requirements 
under the driver responsibility law; and made uninsured 
owners unable to pay damages liable to three-year sus- 
pension of driver's license and automobile tags. 

A seventeen-man Mental Health Council was estab- 
lished to collect and prepare data on training and 
research needs, promote training and research, and con- 
sult with the State Board of Health on mental health 
matters. The legislature provided welfare benefits for 
disabled indigents, authorized $550,000 for Salk vaccine 
to needy children under 20 and to expectant mothers, 
and authorized $8.6 million for construction of a teach- 
ing hospital in connection with the medical school at 
the University of Florida. 

A constitutional amendment submitted to referendum 
in 1956 would provide that the legislature may call 
itself into special session under petition of 20 per cent 
of each house, with three-fourths of the membership 
concurring. Other constitutional amendments  sub- 


mitted to the ballot would increase the numbers of 
Senators from 38 to 67 (one per county) and of Repre- 
sentatives from 95 to 135; establish an appellate system 
of three dictrict courts to relieve an overburdended 
State Supreme Court; and permit counties the option 
of abolishing the post of school trustee. The legislature 
approved a thirty-seven-man Constitution Revision Com- 
mission to make recommendations to the 1957 legislature 
for an article-by-article revision of the Constitution. 

Meeting in special session, the legislature reappor- 
tioned House memberships, transferring one seat in each 
of two counties to others. 

Affecting governmental administration, the legislature 
permitted the Governor, cabinet officers and the heads 
of independent agencies to place employees under the 
existing “core” merit system. It approved of salary in- 
creases from $15,000 to $20,000 for the Governor and 
from $12,500 to $15,000 for cabinet members and Su- 
preme Court Justices. Per diem travel expenses for the 
Governor and cabinet members and sessional per diem 
allowances for legislators were raised from $7.50 to $15. 
A uniform retirement system was established for Jus- 
tices and Circuit Court Judges, and statutes were 
amended to enable state employees to participate in 
OASI. 

Among other acts the legislature authorized joining 
of the Southeastern Forest Fire Prevention Compact; 
created a Florida Credit Corporation for pooling of 
funds from Florida banks to make loans to new in- 
dustries not otherwise able to secure low-interest, long- 
term funds; and authorized $500,000 for atomic research, 
including an atomic reactor to be established at the 
University of Florida. 
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Georgia Legislation._The Georgia legislature meeting in 
special session, has provided for an annual budget of $270 
million, about $g00 million above expenditures for the 
current year. Authorizations for public schools are up 
$12 million to a new total of $65 million; highways, up 
$9 million to $65 million; higher education, up $3 
million to $15 million; public health, up $2 million 
to $14 million; and welfare, up $2 million for a total 
of $31 million. 

New taxes were approved to bring an estimated $35 
million in the next fiscal year. A 2-cent increase, to 5 
cents, in the cigarette tax is expected to yield $5 million; 
a half-cent addition to the 6-cent gasoline tax, $5 mil- 
lion; an increase in the tax per can of beer from 2 to 
{ cents, and a doubled rate on foreign wine, $3.8 mil- 
lion; and a doubled sliding scale for auto license fees, 
together with a 10 per cent increase in truck tax charges, 
$6 million, Deductions of federal income tax payments 
by individuals and corporations for state income tax 
purposes were disallowed. The state corporate income 
tax rate was reduced from 5.5 to 4 per cent; individual 
exemptions were increased from $1,000 to $1,500, and 
deductions for each dependent raised from $500 to 
$600. Other new taxes include an annual assessment ol 
$1 for driver's license; payment of the fuel tax by 
transient trucks for gasoline used but not purchased in 
the state; and an increase in the tax on insurance pre- 
miums from 14 of 1 per cent to 4 of 1 per cent for 
domestic companies and from 2 to 214 per cent for out- 
of-state firms. 

The $12 million increase for the public schools is 
for teachers’ salaries. The State Board of Education is 
provided with $3 million for normal salary increases, 
and $3,580,000 to hire new teachers, and $5.6 million 
for across-the-board salary increases of $200 per teacher. 
The average yearly pay of Georgia teachers in fiscal 
1956 will be $3,150—more than $1,000 above the level 
of five years ago. 


Minnesota Tax Legislation.—The 1955 Minnesota Leg- 
islature meeting in special session imposed both new 
taxes and additional surtaxes. Each of the taxes was 
imposed for the 1955-57 biennium only, and all of the 
revenues except the dedicated portions of the state 
property tax levy will go to the general revenue fund. 
The new surtaxes are in addition to existing 1949-59 
veterans bonus surtaxes. 

Tobacco products other than cigarettes were made 
subject to a new 15 per cent tax on the wholesale sales 
price, and insurance annuity premiums were made 
subject to the existing 2 per cent insurance premiums 
tax. The individual income tax payable was raised 
by a 5 per cent surtax, and the tax on corporation in- 
come attributable to Minnesota was raised by the addi- 
tion of a separate 1 per cent tax. Basic iron ore occu- 
pation and royalty taxes were made subject to a 15 per 
cent surtax, and the labor credits allowed in computing 
the assessed occupation tax were reduced and restricted. 
The property tax levy for state purposes was continued 
at 9.15 mills for the biennium. 

The state administration anticipates that these taxes 


will raise more than $24 million for the general revenue 
fund during the biennium. 


Vermont Regular Session.—The regular biennial session 
of the Vermont general Assembly adjourned in June 
after adopting a record budget. The money bills call 
for $42.5 million from the general fund; highway fund, 
$23.8 million; fish and game fund, more than $1.1 
million; $12 million in highway bonds; and $1.5 million 
for armory and other building bonds. Major action on 
taxes included general rate increases of one-third in all 
of the personal income tax brackets, a 25 per cent in- 
crease in corporate franchise levies, doubling of the 
collateral inheritance tax, and a half cent increase in 
the gas tax. 

The legislature placed emphasis on highway im- 
provement, including main stem and back roads. Total 
funds made available for highways from regular rev- 
enues and bond issues were almost $34 million. The gas 
rate increase was specifically set aside for town road 
work. A limited access law was passed to control and 
protect the contemplated new highways. 

The General Assembly ratified the New England Re- 
gional Higher Education Compact, cleared the status 
of the University of Vermont by declaring it a state 
agency, increased the number of state scholarships at 
certified colleges and reduced tuition rates at the state 
university. It approved of a bond issue for a rehabili- 
tation center for the chronically ill and disabled, in- 
creased old-age assistance benefits and made an appro- 
priation to enable all Vermont children to receive 
anti-polio shots. 

Other enactments included increase of workmen's 
compensation benefits to a maximum of $28 a week; 
revision of unemployment compensation benefits to a 
$28 weekly maximum for twenty-six weeks; approval 
of modest increases in salaries of legislators and legis- 
lative officers; authorization to localities to issue limited 
revenue bonds to finance construction of industrial 
plants and bring in new businesses; authorization for 
small watershed programs under the Hope-Aiken fed- 
eral act; and some twenty changes in the fish and game 
laws. 


Garden State Parkway.—The final link of New Jersey's 
Garden State Parkway went into operation just in time 
for the Independence Day week-end traffic. This brought 
the entire 165-mile superhighway into reality. It runs 
from the metropolitan area in the extreme north of the 
state to the extreme southern section of Cape May 
County. Plans also are under way to construct a con- 
nection with the New York Thruway. Meanwhile, the 
New Jersey State Highway Authority has been given 
assurance that adequate ocean ferry service will be 
available next year to connect the southern tip of the 
parkway with Delaware. 

The $300 million Garden State Parkway was begun 
in 1953. Volls average 1.4 cents per mile. Trucks are 
not permitted, but limited bus use is allowed. 
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